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MYRA THE COQUETTE. 


> 
— 


CHAPTER VIII, 


** I'd not mind sailing down life’s stream,' 
All fair, along with you 
But love’s bark always twines its oars, 
And the rowers must be two,” 


Myra sank back on the couch with a pang and ory 
of disappointment, but Petersfield Johnson, mis- 
taking the cause of her evident agitation, hastened 
to apologise for his intrusion, 

_ “You are doubtless suffering from your kind exe:- 
tions of yesterday,” he said, gently pressing the 
hand he had retained within his own. “ Forgive me, 
Tentreat, for entering so abruptly. Under no cir- 
cumstances would I have ventured to do so, but after 
the generous encouragement you vouchsafed me last 
night, and the noble candour with which you dis- 
claimed your reported engagement to Mr. St. Clair, 
I could not rest until I had obtained the consent of 
my father and mother to make an open declaration 
of the love and admiration which you must know I 
have long cherished for you.” 

**Oh, hush, hush ; spare me, Mr, Johnson,”’ cried 
Myra, excitedly, ‘I do not deserve your generous 
€xpressions,”’ 

**Ah, Miss Linton-- Myra let me call you—it is I 
that have to plead unworthiness to possess the prize 
which I seek; but I will try to render myself deserv- 
ing of the happiness it is in your power to confer, 
and which (from what passed between us last even- 
ing) I dare to hope you will not now withhold.” 

Love had transformed the bashful youth into the 
eloquent, hopeful man, and Myra quailed beneath 
his ardent looks and words, 

“Tmust undeceive him and own my fault,’’ was 
the thought which made her cheek flush and her 
pulses quicken feverishly ; but the resolve was taken 
and acted on at once, 





[THE MINIATURE.) 


“Mr. Johnson—Petersfield—listen to me calmly 
and without interruption,’’ she began. ‘‘ I have a con- 
fession to make, which may perhaps cause you to 
despise me, and will be a just punishment for my 
fault. My words to you in the conservatory last 
night were not actually untrue, but were equivocal, 
and have raisod hopes and expectations in your 
generous heart which I ought not to have per- 
mitted.” 

“I remember every word you uttered,” interrupted 
the eager suitor, “and on them have I built my 
present hopes.’ 

“ It is a baseless fabric,” returned Myra; “let me 
explain, I entreat of you.” 

** Stay—stay,’’ he again interposed, in an agitated 
voice. ‘ Answer one question first, and I will listen 
humbly. Are you engaged to Mr. St. Clair ?” 

What would Myra have given for the right to 
reply in the affirmative, but no, the bitter trath 
must be told; and in a low, faltering voice she said : 

“TI am not, but I was so at the time you spoke to 
me last evening. Mr. St, Clair overheard the con- 
versation, and our engsgement was broken off this 
morning in consequence.” 

How much it cost her to make this explanation, so 
degrading to her feminine dignity, was but feebly 
shown by her downcast eyes and quivering lips, 
whilst her whole frame trembled with shame and 
contrition, 

Petersfield had uttered a joyful ejaculation when 
Myra gave the emphatic negative to his question ; 
but for a few moments after she had finished her 
speech he remained silent. 

There was a struggle in his mind between regret 
that Myra had practised duplicity and delight that 
she was really free, but this latter feeling soon pre- 
dominated, 

His boyish vanity was flattered at the remem- 
brance that it was Myra’s favourable reception of bis 
attentions which had produced the rupture with her 
affianced lover, and the same self exaltation at once 
made him more confident of success in his suit than 





he had dared to feel when he first made his proposal. 


“She must have cared for me,” whispered self- 
conceit, ‘or she would not so soon have thrown over 
St. Clair,’’ and he re-urged his claims upon her hand 
and heart with redoubled ardour and eagerness, 

But the change in his tone and manner evoked 
chagrin and almost anger in the young girl’s breast. 
It savoured of presumption, and she felt intuitively 
that he had dared to assume the right to that place 
in her affections which she had acknowledged had 
been vacated by St. Clair. 

Poor Petersfield had indeed been mistaken in his 
estimation of her character, and was quite unpre- 
pared for the haughty tone and indignant gesture 
with which the hitherto agitated girl gave him his 
dismissal : 

“ You have entirely mistaken my sentiments, Mr. 
Johnson, or you would not continue to press your 
attentions upon me. I grieve that the humiliating 
confession of my last night’s folly should apparently 
have been made in vain; but that there may be no 
more misunderstanding between us, I will tell you 
my unalterable resolution, which is that whether my 
engagement to Mr, St. Clair is renewed or not, I 
cannot, I will not prove myself the heartless 
coquette I have appeared by accepting the hand of 
any other man. For your friendship and esteem I 
thank you,” she added in a softer tone, ‘‘ and shall 
be proud and happy to retain them ; but in no other 
character than that of a friend can I ever wish, or 

rmit you to meet me. And now leave me,I beg. 
yo ill and unhappy, and you will best prove your 
frie.dship by quitting the house before my cousin 
returns.”’ 

She held out her hand as she spoke and the poor 

young man, silenced, humbled and regretful, pressed 
it respectfully to his lips and hurriedly left the 
apartment, 
For the second time that day Mabel Stuart, when 
just within sight of her own gate, saw a male figure 
issue from it in haste and agitation, and shrewdly 
guessed his name, and the purport and result of his 
visit, 
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Four hours after the discovery of the villany of 
the head cashier-in the house of -Muuroe-and Str. 
Clair the latter gentleman passed through the group 
of pale, excited clerks in the outer office ‘into the 
private one used by his senior partuer. 

Fortunately the train had been an express one 
by which Leonard had travelled, eo that he had bat 
short time to brood over the recent rupture with one 
whom he still go fondly ioved ere he bad to plunge 
into the details of the ruin and misery caused by 
the defalcations of the late confidential clerk. 

The shock had been too much for Mr, Munroe, 
and St. Clair’s first orders were for the immediate 
attendance of an eminent doctor, as the glazing eye, 
the distorted face,and the inarticulate speech of the 
poor old man as he feebly grasped the hand of his 
young partner, told the pitiable tale of a paralytic 
seizure. 

The physician so bastily summoned confirmed this 
p2inful trugh, and the removal of the patient to hig 
own house being considered dangerous, a'bed was 
hastily propated ‘bythe housekeeper in ber humble 
apattments to geeeive her ‘helpless, suffering 
employer. 

He had not‘been «hard master to her—thet jis, he 
bad paid henstipemdepgularly ; but during theswelve 
years she had served him he had probably pot 
spoken .ag many times to ber cama end now 
ho was indebted to this poor dependant for a bed on 
which to tinger, perhaps to die. 

Such humbiing contrasts are often-sent in merey to 
the richamd proud ones of the earth, 


St. Gair attended on the strickenapan with the | .. 1 


flection apd aessiduity of « son, ‘bat the wrgent 

necessity for their moreantile credit being uphehder 

Fenton eens him to return to legs pleasing 
1€e8. 

‘be seriety and aecamulation of the troubles 
which now pressed mpov the young man’s mind 
were beneficial to him rather than ahe weverse, for 
he was thus preveated dwelling exclusively on his 
caneelied engagement with Myra Diatov, which 
otherwise would bese made havoc of hiswenergy.and 
health ; indead, now that ruin seeme@@dnevitable to 
his dature yo strange thrillef estisfaction 
bad pervaded ite thoughts at the romembrance that 
Myra’s cold Gismiges! avas given whilst she beliewéd | 
himgich and prospesoas, 

‘* At least sho was notdimflaenedd by the calonlat- 
ing spirit of the age,’ was his generons mental 
admission, and resolately putting aside these selfieh 
retrospections he began with coo! and steaty deter- 
mination to trace the extent of Parkyns’ defalcations 
and the results they had produced. 

The bigh character their house had hitherto main- 
tained stood St. Clair in good stead now that so 
heavy and unexpected a blow had been struck at its 
stability, and his manly, straiginforward explanation 
easily obtained promises ‘frem those parties who, 
like thenselves, had been the victimg of forgery, and 
frand to grant him a little time to follow out a 
slight clue he had gained of the course taken ‘by the 
cu. lty fusitive. 

* Cheer pp, dear old friend,”’ hoe said in a low, firm 
voice, as he met the mute inquiry of poor Mr. ‘Muu- 
roc’s diuimed eyes, “ we sha}l pull through vet, keep 
quiet, and be sure thet mo dighonoar shgll attach to 
our name.” 

The feeble pressure of the old man’s hand, and his 
whispered *‘Goi bless you, hey” were proogis of 
love and comfidence ‘well deserved; and when 
Leonard gently broke to him the necessity for his 
\mmediaje departure from Londap, the elder guicsly 
acquiesced with eply another faltering benediction. 
But before quitting the metropolis St. Clair bad a 
task to perturm he-appreached with dread aud hesi- 
tation. He had promised that his aunt should 
receive a letter from him explaining the cange of his 
hasty departure from Elmfield, and now ‘ what 
must he say?” ‘To confess.the breach between him- 
self and Myre would be, he thought, angenerous and 
unmanly ; 3f she chose to proclaim is les der dogo, 
ehe might then gloss over her own shareof blame 
and lay it all on him—so be it—he wonld not deprive 
her of thet triumph. 

Tut whet ebout the present uopleasant atate of 
tieir mereautile affairs. Should be name that P 
iis aunt had invested a larga portion of her, movey 
in their house, receiving handsome interest for the 
same, and it would materially dimisish her income 
wene it lest in the.event of a decided erash. 

She was neither young nor strong; a siiock might 
vroduce the same sad effect as it had done on Mr, 
Munroe, and as there was a chance that ruin micht 
yet be. averted be deemed it best, afer much painful 
reflection, to write the following brief note to Mrs. 
boutley: 

“My Dear Acnt,—I regret to inform you that 
Ob ULF Tins 





my hasty sammous to town I foun! my | solemnised at the end of her year of mourning, and 


good old friend Munroe very ili—somethiing, I fear, 


of#paralytic.atiack, but he is in good hands with a} 


clever doctor and attentive nurse; and bas kindly 
copgented to spare ‘me for some “important. business) 
which may perhaps oblige me to leave’ England for 
ashort time. Should you drive over to Bushbury 
you will perhaps name this, as Ihave not time to 
write more than these few lines, 


‘Ever your affectionate nephew, 
“Lsonarp Sr. Crarr.” 


* + * at * 


How wearily the hours draggedion at Oakildle 
Cottage after Mabel Stuart ‘had returned from her 
useless visit to Himfield. Myre ‘bad truthfally 
related her late interview with Petersficld Johnson, | 
and received her cousin’s .epproval of her magnani- 
mous confession of her faglt and rejection ofthe | 
yo men's suit; butnow sho was almost 

ornalf ane o Taree ae, woe Mabel 
from ‘Mag.’ 


going to reside with’ her gunt, Mes. Graham, near 
the town where his regiment was quartered, scarcely 
a day passed without their being able to renew their 
sows of love and constancy. 

*“#)eanor was very beautiful in face and figure. 
accomplished, — and ‘intellectual, rae" being 
now ‘possessor com- 
bination of charms gained her many admirers. 

“She was, however, accused of one fault— an accu- 
sation to she had frequently, but perhaps 
pre maar 1 rendered herself liable—namely, that 
of being ‘a flirt.’ 


“ Amongst those with whomshe coquetted Philip. 
Masterman was her f “They had been play- 
mates in early youth, ‘ ‘intimacy had been 
mor? like that of relations ;‘bnt neither entertained 
warmer feelings towardss@ach other than thoso 

caused by ion of years. 
e young man was 
bystanders, who 
#f .er monopoly of 
thfield bad been 
e familiarity per- 
but although of 





ing, when a shamp « 

theur beth. ' ae e 

“Phe; man, fan,” waid Seqay, 

room wh rather § = packetanarked “ 


spreatty- 
the one and the other,” 

“ Let us see ifgomr conjectures are correct,”’ arid 
Mabel, ay ve the papers within the 
envelope, # meid in his last letterthetahe 
hope theventents “f the entrusted to bas 
friend, Gaptain Gorden, wonid. e agreesble- arid 
beneficial] togshoth,” she posers , drawing fongh 


a Re 1 morocco gase, road which a paper was folded, 
‘onabieer? 


inscribed “ portrait of date 
Dopendncinaniowns , 


me ease, and 2 gat hn 
gone ewith pitying ad mira. 
pte alah ra the — 
“Poor MearFrank tis eyes qnetihe-colour of my 
beloved Albert’s;” vied (Mabel, the tears springing 
to her ewny*thut bow erent 4m expression ! for 
these-seem to fash forth with «that impetuous, 
proud spirit which proved so ‘fstal to their pas- 
sessor.”” 

“T never heard that Captain Heathfield had al 
brother. Was he a sqldier aud killed in battle ?’’ 
asked Myra, in a tone of sympathy. 

‘ Alas! no,’ replied her cousin, sadly ; “his brother 
and his frien:'s would have less mourned his Josa had 
/hedied in the fulfilment of his duty, Lhayelong known 
‘his painful history, bat regard for Albers’s feclings 
his sept me silent on the subject; bat in thia short 
note, enclosing so many closely-filled es of my 
dear one’s writing, 1 find bis wish ud approval 
that you should hear an profit. by the details of bis 
brother's fate. 

Myva almost shuddered at the emphasis her cousin 
laid on‘her concluding words, but. resolved to bear 
with silent humility whatever rebukes might be 
contained ia the Me. She imploxed Mabel 4o at 
once commence its perusal, With ready compliance 
she vw Myia by. ber side.on the sofa, aud ob- 
servad : 

“I must premise thet Frank was more than twelve 
yeersolder than his brother Albert, therefove the 
events mentioned herein eccyrred when the latter 
was quite a boy ; for which reason he has preferred 
to relate them as if penned by # stranger ;’’.and 
fonily encircling the waist.ef her companion with 
one arm Mabel turned the firat page ef the MS..and 
read aloud the following narzative : 

‘‘ A few months prior to quitting Canada with his 
regiment Lieutenant Frank Heathfield had had the 
happiness to rescue @ wealthy fellow counteyman 
from immipent peril when bis houge was burnt down 
by some incendiary ; and in gratitudo fox the young 
man’s courage and gallantry this Mr. Hamilcon, on 
returnivg to England the year following, sought out 
the young soldicr and jayited him most cordially to 
his house, 

“On bis first visit he was introduced 4o Eleanor 
Hamilton, the only daughter of his Lost, the result 
of shat introduction being that a mutual affection 
sprung up between them, confirmed by many months’ 
subsequent iutimaey, and 40 approved by the grate- 
ful father that 4 marzigge was arianged totake place 
apeedtiby. 

‘Phe sudden death of Mr. Hamilton delayed: the 
union, but Eleanor promised her lever it shauld be 


ee he says Jou please to sign tp | 


2 seaming amen, 
their: ing’s 0c 


temper be had 
@eabts which 
might 

age 


A Rileanen,/iei 


seer, 
Hee. n #hilip Di ” 


ie Dee eet 
‘+4@b, the aery ee rly 
teking caepuntaetl aia Bi 
pwards the gate, “I want to tile 
ba thousand- me topics, and 
opportmmity Jqyiil improve df. 


tin turming her 
1 ool 
te 


’ the lips of his 

arho os a was both serious 

on some-particular subject, and ber re- 

peated looks upon Philip, as if anxious for his 

acquiescence in her opinion, was construed by tho 

now jealous and unhappy Heathfield as an evident 

wavering in her affection towards himself. Master- 

mah sew with no smell pleasure the ‘torture thus 

intlicted, and seized the opportunity to increase it 

afforded by Eleanor inadvertently tripping over 
large stone in the pathway. 

“¢ Are you hurt?’ he inquired, tenderly supporting 
her with an annecessary excess of carefulness. 

* © No, thank you,’ she. answered, cheerfully, ‘ tho 
only damage done by my awkwardness is the untying 
of my sands).’ 

‘** Which damage allow me the “honour to repair,’ 
eejoined Philip,.aud kneeling down he took the 
loosened ribbons ip bis hands aud commenced Lie 
litsle bit of gallantyy and teasing. 

‘* Heathfield joined shem-etthismament, and with 
flashing eyes anda heightened colaur whispered to 
Eleanor: 

“* Really, madame, this is very pretty.’ 

“*Tt is indeed, very pretty, ayd so beantifally 
small,’ said Masterman, looking up with a pecrliai 
sinile. 

*< Ave you. speaking of your own hand?’ ingnired 
Eleanor, archly. 

*< Ah, no,’ henejoined, ‘ yon well know(I allude 
to Natare’s fair bendiwerk, which this,opportuno 
adventure has permitted mexto contemplate,’ and on 
rising ap he wasidelighted to see that Hieanor was 
not displeased at she compliment, althomgh it most 
evidently annoyed her lover, Indeed, Prank was 
becoming angry ; but battling with the feeling, and 
Loping a few words would set.at rest dis jealous 
doubts, he offered his arm to Eleanor thatthey might 
continue their walk. But here again Puilip 
mischievously interposed, end feigning an earnest- 
ness foreign to his real feelings, exclaimed : 

« “Not so, Heathfield ; I cannot be deprived of the 
dleasure I experience in Miss Hamilton's society, and 
substitute that of my own sister, unless the lady her- 
self wishes for an. exchange of compauians.’ 

“ Eleanor bad ;been so long accusiomed to this 





familiar conduct from Philip that she meant 10 
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offeuce to Frank, far less aaticipated any unpleasant 


resulte, from her layzhing rephy : 
“1 do pot mb oll desize # ehange ip our present, 
are m2,80 54. ; 
“Bas, great wap ber surprise to see Hoathfield: 
eoropiy Fon rated and leap a hedge into @ field 
whieh Jed .by-a¢hert.cyt tothe town, 


“ede angey,’ elie. oried, tuening pale. * Wo, 
hed. beter mevarn bomp at ones.’ t 
And notwithstanding ber ion's. objecti 





he: wae isin to ecsort berdo her guntis honse and. 
take bis little-eister-home. { 

“ A letter awsited shim: from bis:invalid mother, 
sojourning in Devonshire forthe benefitol/herheaity, 
and whilst reading it bis servant informed bim 
that Mr. Heath was ‘ip the diving-room, and 
wished particularly to.see him. 

“*Thenp take in.a bottle of claret and some of 
the grapes Mrs. Graham sent me yesterday, and 
say 1 will be -with him<ina few minutes,’ and, 
bis filial anxiety relieved by the accounts of his 
mother’s ‘improved -hegitb, Philip recurred with 
amusement to his Jate practical joke, aud to Heath- 
field’s serionences end deparwre. But his jocund 
mood ‘was not to'last very 

“When Masterman- entered dipin 
held out bis hand ag usual to Frank Heathfield it 
was coldly véfused, with ‘the rr “Not st pre- 
sent, Mr, Mastermap; it depe Upee yourself 
whether we shall'contipue an terms of friendsbip,’ 
and then with a bartenrwhich set but awkwardly 
on his usual bey wr: ( be commented in strong 
terms Pree what he bad from time to time bepn in- 
formed of, apd which had been so fully confirmed 
by that scene to which he hed sp recently. bean an 
eye witness, and copcluding by demanding in an 
authoritative tone that he would explain the pre- 
tensions which induced his conduct towards Miss 
Hamilton. 

“‘Masterman was quite unprepared for such an 
outburst, and doubting whether Frank was in 
earnest or otherwise, he weighed the probable 
chances in the scale of big intimaey with both 
parties, and hopefully throwing the weight on the 
lndigrons pide, gave Vent to the resnit in a fit of 
immodrrate langhter, which lashed the already ex- 
cited Heathfield nearly into.frengy. 

“* You are an insulting eoward !’ be buret forth, 
‘and take advantage of being ip yaurewa honse 
that.I cannot chastise you. as you deserve.’ 

“** Buough,said. the other, coolly. * Theat word 
coward seels your fate. or mine. I. will.at once em- 
power my friewi, Captain Hambertan, to: wait on 
yor, and.jn the meaatime’] baye the honeur to wish 
yor good morning.’ 

“So saving, he snag the bell, and Heathfield, 
bowing stiffly, deft the house.’ 

‘\Maaterman paced the room in anger at. what he 
deemed Heathfivid's folly, but mavertheless was 
abenttesend for his friend Hamberton, « retired 
Militia officer, when thet good-natured Irishman 
entered the room. 

*** You are the vary:man I-wanted ‘to see,’ sail 
Philip, ebaking bim warmly by the band. 

**Team glad Dhave come in so opportunely, my 
boy, he returned, * but what makes you look so 
ecriows? I met your friend Lieutenant ‘Heathficld 
at the door, and he looked ready to eat me.’ 

““* A trace to jesting,’ said Masterman, hurriedly, 
‘ Heathfield like a madman bas excited himself into 
& fit of absurd jealousy-at my attentions this morn- 
ing to Eieanor Hamiken.,’ 

“*An! an! Master Philip, a petticoat as usual,’ 
laughed the captain, 

“*Well, well—hear al! the circumstances and 
then say witat you will,’ said Piilip. 

“*T am all attention,’ returned his friend, helping 
himseli toa gobl-t-of claret from the bottle on the 
table, “I suppose you want-me to act as your 
frivad in the affair should anythiag serious ‘result 
from your difference.” 

**« Somethivg must result,’ returned Philip, em- 
Phatically,‘ for Heathfield thought proper to apply to 
me the epithet coward.’ 

“* By she powers, I would shoot any man who hail 
done that seme by me,’ cried Hamberton, ‘but ‘tat 
me hear particulars of the transaction.’ 

‘“Masterman immediately complied with the re- 
quest,eod when he paused Hamberton paced the 
—_ for some minutes in deep thought; at last he 
Bald ¢ : - 

**You must send me to bim,and let motrrito 
Arrange this matter; to fight about it is preposterous. 
How jong haveyou known Heathfield 2” 

““* Adopt, two \years,’ he replied ; “ut Eleanor 
Hamiliap to- wham he is engaged, 1 have known all 
my life,’ © 

‘** Taen yon and she are both to blame,’ said big 








friend, emphatieally. 








‘Now thet the foolish, and jn many instences the 

icked practicg of dugilipg is happily sbalished in 
Bagla we may wall look back with regret end 
astonishment tiat it was.eo long tolerated ; far it taa 
frequently happened that she men who had probably 
already been deeply io » OF even ontraged in 
the mast sacred relations of life, ielt celled on to 
place himeelf on @ jevel with the manwho had 
wronged hip, atthe riek ofhisJife,and of the bappj- 
ness cf all dependags.on him, in order that he might 
stand feir io the eyes.of society and obtain what was 
termed, merely in mockery, satisfectiqn. 

“Seme.such thoughts prompted Captain Hamber- 
ton to again press on Masterman the offer of trying 
to effect @ reconciliation, but Philip continued 
obstinate, 

*** What you has much weight, he replied, 
‘but we must yield to circumstances.’ 

© Yes,’ returned Hamberton, with emotion, ‘ anf 
by thie very yielding 1 may loses friend, es I have 

ready done a.brather ; but 9s you have placed your 
honogr in my keeping I will not-shvink from the office, 
I will at.once write io Heathfield, and shauld he refer 


| me.te his friend I shall to him edvacate the advisa- 


bility of a reconciliation besween you.tmo hot-brained 
boys. Leonsider the powerof effecting it in these 
affaing meialy vests with the seconde, and that duty 
efficiently performed does not in amy way com- 
promise the honour of the principals. ‘I hope in this 
case my meeting will be needless.’ 

“ Acting on this promise Captain Hamberton imme- 
diately da note'by his servant to Lieu- 
tenant Heathfield, stating that, as the friend of Mr. 
Masterman, he was desired to demand an apology for 
words used by Mr. Heathfield during their late con- 
versation, and in the eyentof a refusal requesting 
him to name some friend upon whom he, Captain 
Hamberton, might wait. 

“Expegting an offensive communication from 
Masterman on quitting bis house, Frank proceeded 
to that of his friend, Mr. Someryiile, and narrating 
the recent circpmstandes with the colaur of his owa 
impressiong, easily persuaded that gentleman to be- 
come his second sheuld Masterman demand a hostile 
meeting, and to remember that an ample apology 
and explanation would alone satisfy bim, Captain 
Hamberton’s letter was therefore instantly answered 
with the information that Mr. Somerville was pre- 
pared to act as his friend, and was fully empowered 
with all neceasary ivstructions. 

“* When the two seconds met in a preliminary in- 
terview and interchanged the resolutions of. their 
respective principals on the subject of an apology, 
it became at once evident that tuere wag but little 
chance of the affair being settled amicably. Each 
knew that their man copsidered himself the aggrieved 
party, and insisted on receiving, not on giving, the 
recantatians of the ingulting lsuguage and offensive 
conduct which had brought them into their present 
topleasaut position. 

“*We can but try, at all events,’ said the honest, 
warm-hearted Irishman, ‘as the second and intimate 
friends of two such poble young fellows it would be 
a glorious thing to. make peace between them, and 
havea hearty band-shake all round as @ proof of 
forgetfulness of all unpleasantness.’ 

“ But although both the gentlemen fulfill d their 
self-imposed task they met again at the expiration 
of an hour equally unsuccessful in their mission, 
and nathing remained butdorthem to arrange for a 
duel with pistols totake place, 

** Unfortunately Heathitietd bad leave of absence 
for a week, and histime was therefore uncontrolled 
by military duties, and Hamberton, kvowing this, 
and wishing to get the disugreeable affair off his 
hands, after indiguantly protesting against the 
frivolity of women which wrought such mischief, 
proposed to Mr. Somerville that their principals 
should meet without delay. 

“A secluded field a short distance from Mr, 
Somerville’s house, and a mile from the town, was 
the spot chosen ; a servant on horseback ordered 
to be in attendance in case a surgeon was required, 





} and the honr of five o’clock that evening appointed 


for the meeting. 

“Hamberton, much annoyed at the obstinacy dis- 
played by both parties, returned to Masterman, who 
wasstriving to drive away thought by amusing his 
young sister. A look from his friend conveyed to, 
Puilip the unwelcome purport of the expected mes- 
sage ;he instantly arose, aod giving Agues his gold- 
swatch, laughingly desired she would never part with 
it, and kissing, her fondly. left the house. 

“The appointed hour »was near at hand, and 
Hamberton, who bad provided the pistols, threw a 
cloak over bis shonlier, aud taking Puilip’s arm, 
walked slowly tomwards the spot, 

“ Heathfield, meauwuile, still chafing under the 
influence ef jealousy, pride, and paasion, wos deaf 





to the suggestions of his better nature, amd regard- 

the issue of the next few hours might place 
onhis brow,or that of his opponens, the bran of 
Cain, hurried Somerville’s preparations, and shey 
were the first to appear on the ground. Soue for- 
malities passed, twal¥e paces were mesuned, and 
Somerville aaving won the choice of ground, it wes 
decided on Hamberton dropping a white :audkerchie: 


/bath men sheuldifire. Afier a few miontes aceupied 
i0 praneratione: 

“We are ready, Captain Hamberton,’ said 
Somepville. 


“The captain bowed his assent, the principals took 
their Ne 3 the handkerchief dropped, and Frank 
Heattifield tay weltering in his blood. ‘The stream 
guehiug from his side told the extent of hie danger. 
aud with difficulty stretching out his hand to 
‘Masterman, who knelt by him ip unavailing sorro~, 
he expressed to him hjs cordial forgiveness, anu 
acknowledged before their seconds that to his own 
Tashness must his condition be ascribed.” : 


* * * * * * 


Not by wordg bad: Myra Linton interrupted her 
cousin’s reading, or evinced interest in she sad 
narrative ; but deep-drawn sighs escaped her hospi, 
and bunning blushes dyed her cheeks.at many) of the 
home shrusts against ber own “ besatting sin” thar 
narrative contained, but now, as Mabel paused. in 
strapg emetion, she threw her arms round her 
congin’s neck and gobbed convulsively. 

{I bawe baen far more to blame then Bleanor 
Hamilton was; bat whatever punishmenc my fault 
entails upon myself, thank Heaven it will mot insperii 
Leoverd’s life.” 

*‘Net from the pistol of @ ‘supposed rival, 
certainly,’ returned Mabel, gravely ; ‘ out the jifv of 
many @ man has been secrificed or eruchly biigivted 
through the caprice and frivolity of a hearthess 
coquette.” 

‘* Heaven shield me from causing such a fate,’’ 
cried Myra, fervently ;* but finish the sad narrative, 
dear Mabel, what became of the wretched Bleauor ? 

Before her cousin could comply with tue request 
a sharp ring at the ‘bell was followed by the rather 
hasty entranee of Jessy: “4a letter for Miss Linto: 
from Elmfield” she said, presenting it, ‘* and th« 
servant waits for an answer.”’ 

Myra breke.open the note, and exclaimed in dis- 
may: ‘Mrs. Bentley wishes me to go back with 
Thomes,and I cannot go alone.” 


CHAPTER Ix. 


“ Alas! the breast that iviy bleeds 
Bath naught to {ear drom,optwaryl biow ; 
Who fails on all ghe knows of bliss, 


Cares little Tato what abyss.” Bxpon. 


Myra Linvrow had frankly owned that she wo! 
merited the reproof convpyéd through the recital o: 
Frank Heatifield’s ead story, and had indulgeti in 
vain regrets for the consequences of her own pasi 
folly, but she was unpropared to encounter Mone 
the reproaches of Mrs. Bentley, which she felt sure 
would follow ber truthful replies to that lady’s ex- 
pected inquiries, 

“I cannot go alone,” she repeated more than once, 
and therefore, in pity to her agitation, Mabel sent 
an excuse of indisposition in answer to Mrs, Bent 
ley’s note, with the promise of an early visit the 
next worming if the pony carriage conld be sent for 
Miss Lipton. 

‘We shall not be again interrupted,” snid Mabel, 
as they heard ‘!homas drive ‘from the gate,’ there- 
fore I will finish my dear Albert’s manteeript, which 
I seehe has written more ooncisely than tie ¢vm- 
mencement, for doubtless, poor fellow, this sel! 
imposed task has been a most painfnl one.”’ 

Having resumed their loving postures, Mabel 
then recommenced the promised perusal. Tie ce- 
tails of poorFravk Heattrfield’s lingering sufferings 
after the extraction of the fatal bujlet drew tears 
from the e yes of both reader and listener, and the 
description of Eleanor’s despair at her lover’s fate, 
brought on by her own -indiscreet encouragement 
of Puilip’s familiarity, aroused their deepest syn- 


pathy. 

Then followed the account ef the devoted at- 
tention shown by the sorrowful girl to ber dying 
lover. The surgeon jhad from the fir-t asserted 
there was buta faint hope of bis recovery, but when 
at the week’s end he «egretiully pronouuced ti< 
decision that even.that faint hope must be quencher, 
and that Prank’s stay on earth would procably ter- 
minate in a few days, Eleanor stifled the agony « 
her soul, and ber devotion tuok.a still more te: ue 
and hereic form. 
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‘Calling the half broken-hearted Philip into her 
confidence,she persuaded him to secure the services 
cf the venerable clergyman of the parish, and also 
to procure the necessary licence for a marriage to 
take place in a house; and having fulfilled her wishes 
the morning following that on which the surgeon 
had issued the dread, inevitable fiat of death, 
Puilip repaired to the bedside of his dying friend 
and gently prepared him for the intended ceremony. 

“The dying man was deeply-affected; and when, 
soon after, Eleanor, dressed simply in white, leaning 
on the clergyman’s arm, aud accompanied by her 
aant, came into the room, and passing to his side, 
pressed her lips fondly on his pallid brow, with the 
whispered words: ‘I am come to be your wife, dear 
Frank, no other man shall call me bg that name,’ the 
tears fell from bis eyes, and he murmured : 

“Tris hard to die—and yet how sweet that death 
alone can part us,’ 

“Ten days after this solemn scene the newly-made 
wife was a widow ; and poor Frank was buried with 
military honours,” 


a * * a * 


The actual ‘narrative’ ended here, but an 
addenda, brief but forcible, pointed the moral of the 
whole, viz. : 

“Philip Masterman still survives, but he has never 
entirely recovered from the shock of having caused 
the death of his friend; and holds coquetry in women, 
and practical joking in men, in such detestation 
that he lives a dull and secluded life, in order to 
escape witnessing similar conduct to that which he, 
bimself, and Eleanor Hamilton so improperly 
practised, 

“Eleanor’s health and happiness bad both received 
a heavy blow when her husband died. She consented 
to her aunt’s proposal, that they should reside for 
some time in the south of France, Mr. Graham fondly 
hoping that change of scene and lapse of time would 
soften her ni-ce’s regret and self reproaches, but she 
was deceived—for scarcely two years had elapsed 
ere the frail tie of life snapped, and the once 
admired, wealthy, accomplished, and too late penitent 
Eleanor Heathfield was laid by the side of her hus- 
band, whom she had loved (and ‘lured ’) unto death. 
Another victim to the carse of coquetry,” 


* * o # * . + 


As Mabel concluded the painful narrative the 
emotion of her cousin become go extreme that, dread- 
ing its effect upon her health, she forbade any 
further remarks being made on the subject, and 
added tenderly: 

“ You must try to regain strength and composure 
for our promised visit to Eimfield to-morrow morning, 
therefore we will at once Lave our simple repast and 
retire to rest,” to which decision Myra gratefully 
assented, for she felt nearly worn out by the exciting 
events of the day. 

To fulfil the promise above alluded to Myra came 
down next morning with pale cheeks and trembling 
limbs, but having secured Mabel as a companion in 
this dreaded visit, she endeavoured to regain calm- 
ness before the pony carriage arrived; and under 
the influence of her gentle but strong-mi: ded cousin 
the effort was successful in repressing all outward 
mark of emotion, 

Mrs. Bentley was one of those cheerful, amiable 
women who never seem to grow old in feeling, 
although they do in years, one to whom the young 
and hopeful might confidently appeal for sympathy 
in their aspirations ; and whose advice and opinions 
were held in equal respect by those of her own age. 
Her one especial weakness was her extreme love for 
her nephew Leonard; and Myra dreaded seeing her 
under present circumstances, 

She received both girls with unfeigned pleasure, 
and her first words to Myra dispelled some of the 
fears she had entertained. 


(To be Continued.) 








MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON AND THE 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


Our female readers might well blame us did we 
neglest to notice a concert in which a lady of the 
highest genius annually gives her valuable services 
in aid of her humbler sisters. Madame Christine 
Nilsson, in this respect, like her countrywoman, 
Jonny Lind (Madame Goldsmidt), gave the proceeds 
of her (only) annual concert on Wednesday last in 
aid of the Westminster Training School for Nurses, 
founded in 1874 by Lady Augusta Stanley, A paper 
distributed in St. James’s Hall stated that, at a cost 
of £8,000, a freehold site bad been bought for a 
vuilcing, and that that amount is in hand, and 





£4,000 is required for the cost of the structure. This 
sum the Nilsson concert will go far to realise. The 
whole affair was, musically, a brilliant success. 
Inspired by the grand work the Swedish singer was 
never heard to greater advantage. Handel’s grand 
recitative ‘‘From mighty Kings ” came forth with 
clarion-like declamation ; and the singer was twice 
recalled after the triumphant recital of the exploits 
of Judas Maccabeus. Cowen’s “ Valse,’ a duet with 
M. Faure, “Crucifix” (encored), and another duet 
with Madame Trebelli, ‘‘Giorno d’Orrere,” from 
Simiramide, were sung by Madame Nillson. Sir 
Julius Benedict and Mr, Sidney Naylor were the 
accompanyists, 





THE FASHION. 


NecCKLETs and bead chains are coming into fashion 
again, and are being worn over high-necked dresses. 
Steel, jet, silver, gold, and sphinx beads are used. 
But the most popular are the Oriental coin neck- 
laces. Some are quite tight to the neck, others con- 
tinue in graduated chains to the waist. They all 
take names according to the Russian and Turkish 
provinces engaged in the present war. The tight 
necklet is called Servia. The looped necklace is the 
Sultana. The Russian necklace is fastened to the 
shoulders. The Indian necklace reaches the waist 
and covers the whole of the front of the bodice. 
This is the prettiest. The tight necklace is adopted 
by old ladies. 








FIRST LOVE. 


Yonper stripling seems perplexed, 
See! his round cheek pales and 
flushes, 
And he stammers as he tries, 
Like a girl, to hide his blushes, 
Honest lad! His case is real, 
He has seen his beau ideal ! 


Appetite from him has flown, 
Little cares he for a dinner, 
Only thinking of the maid— 
How to woo and how to win her! 
Happy season! too soon over ! 
Heaven bless the youthful lover! 


As the flying hours speed on, 

Fate may seem to him most cruel, 
Putting crosses in his way, 

Grudging love’s celestial fuel ! 
Stern papa, or rigid mother, 
Hope’s ambrosial blooms may smother, 


But we know, as we look back, 
To our early love, as real, 
In youth’s morn, that we have passed 
Too the terrible ordeal ! 
Love incipieut, yet as truthful, 
Asthe novices were youthful. 


Happy days of long ago, 

When we, boy and girl together, 
With our merry, tripping feet, 
~ Trod the bloming grass or }:eather ; 
Happy days too bright to last, 
Blessed memories of the past! M.C.D. 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
- a > ——_—_-- 
THE DRAMA. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


Ws noticed last week the arrival of the renowned 
Malle. Theresa, the café-chantant celebrity of Paris, 
and a further opportunity of appreciating the quali- 
fications which have made the lady a reigning 
favourite have by no means altered our opinion of 
the musical taste of the masses of the pleasure-loving 
population of the erewhile empire and more recent 
republic. Madame Theresa having passed from the 
café-chantant to the ‘ Opera-bouffer,”’ as the 
Americans call it, we really must thank Mr. Hol- 
lingshead for his enterprise in furnishing the 
London public the means of judging for themselves 
of such a popular celebrity. Mdlle. Theresa’s loud, 
coarse, demonstrative manner is certainly the first 
of its class. In one of her songs she quacks a por- 
tion of the chorus, like a pool-dabbling duck, and 





in another she sneezes in a style that might evoke 
the ghost of Joey Grimaldi to hear an echo of his 
“Tippitywitchet ’’ song from a long-buried Christ- 
mas pantomime. “Rien n’est sacré pour un 
sapeur ’’ is another of the “ Chansons de Suzon,” 
and from what we can learn the lady admires tho 
sapeur because he has the Hibernian virtues of 
drinking and fighting on all occasions, on any or no 
pretence, only that he tipples claret instead of 
usquebagh. Our French neighbours must be applied 
to for a word for which we have no equivalent to 
describe her singing of this song. It ia to the 
“chic” with which Theresa throws off theso 
ballads that she owes her fame and fortune. Some 
of her drops of the voice are phenomenal and must 
be heard to be exactly realised, 


SANGER'S AMPHITHEATRE, . 


“ OLp AsTLEY’s”’ is for the nonce the home of Dion 
Boucicault’s ubiquitous drama, “The Shaughraun,” 
which is now transplanted over the water for the 
amusement of Surrey audiences. This summer sea- 
son at Sanger’s is due to the enterprise of Mr, Felix 
Rogers, and the piece, with a very strong cast, and 
some capital scenery by Mr. Thomas Rugers, goes 
well, The Castle Gate aud the Abbey Ruins, and 
the rocky seashore, so pleased the spectators that a 
callwas made for the painter, who bowed his ac- 
knowledgments. Mr, O’Brien’s “ Con” is rich and 
humorous; Harvey Duff finds a capital representa- 
tive in Mr, Knight; Mr. Gould as the captain, and 
Mr. Wray as the priest, deserve honourable mention. 
The numerous dramatis persone included Messrs. 
Ellis, France, Knight, Barrier, Williams, and 
O'Toole, with Misses Seagrave, D'Arcy, Akhurst, 
Hope, and Thompson. A “acreaming’’ farce pre- 
cedes the drama, and the management appears to 
have hit the taste of the transpontine theatricals. 


EGYPYLIAN HALL, 


Tur clever entertainment of Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cooke deserves recogaition as something more than a 
mere succession of marvels, magic, and ‘mystery. It 
is avowedly and laudably directed ee the per- 
nicious and dangerous humbug and the wicked 
frauds of professors of spiritualism, and is a demon- 
stration of the credulity of those who are duped by 
pretenders to supernatural powers and gifts, and 
who impose upon the weak-minded by delusive 
manifestations from another world. To those who 
are still oppressed and troubled with the idea that 
there is still “something outside and beyond human 
skill”? in such manifestations as the ordinary 
“mediums” exhibit at their séances, we would say, 
“Go and see Mr. Maskelyne’s ‘Psyche,’ have an 
interview with ‘Zoe,’ then see Mr, Cooke corded, 
sealed, boxed-up, and directed by yourself if you 
like; see him escape almost instantaneously from 
knots and bonds which would have fixed a dozen 
p irs of Davenport Brothers till Doomsday, then 
float from the floor to the ceiling of the Great Hall, 
taking his cabinet with him,and if you don’t confess 
‘ your eyes are the fools of your other senses, or else 
are worth them all,’ and that ‘ there are more things 
’twixt heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,’ yours is indeed a hopeless. case.” We 
ourselves gave something like this advice toa lady 
of our acquaintance who was sadly afflicted with tho 
spiritualistic delusion, She went to the Egyptian 
Hall and one visit proved a cure. 


Two of the Strand Theatre favourites, Mr. Terry 
and Miss Topsy Venn, are, we learn from the Scotch 
papers, “starring’’ in Ediuburgh, at the Theatre 
Royal. 

We announced, # short time since, the intended 
union of Mr. B, L. Farjeon, the popular novelist; 
the intention has become a fait accompli, the cere- 
mony which united the litterateur and Miss Jeffer- 
son having been performed on Wednesday last in 
the presence of a select attendance of the friends of 
the bride and bridegroom in a private manner. 

Miss Rosk Massgy is playing in Glasgow in Mr- 
Albury’s comedy of the “Two Roses,” with great 
success, 

Mr. Reece has a new farce, called “The Lion's 
Tale,” which will be immediately produced at the 
Globe Theatre. 

At the Olympic Theatre the next revival will be 
Miss Braddon’s powerful drama, “Lady Audley’s 
Secret.”’ 

Mp ix. TreTsBNs, whose serious illness had induced 
her Majesty to telegraph her inquirivs as to her 
health, has been announced to be out of immedisto 
danger; but it is feared that the sifted prima donns 
will not be able to resume her position on the 
operatic stage during the present season, 
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GLORIA; 


OR, 


MARRIED 


—~ 
_ 


IN RAGE. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Wuen Gloria arose to her feet she cried : 

“Yes, I will! Iwill doit! I will marry David 
Lindsay. I will put one pare, good, brave man 
between me and the evil! I do not care though he 
is poorand rough. I knowhe is goud and true, 
noble and honourable! No gentleman in the land 
is more so. I cantrust David Lindsay—trust him 
utterly. He would never kiss me against my will— 
never wound or offend me in any way. Yes, I will 
marry my old playmate, Dayid Lindsay, and we 
will keep house in earnest as we used to do in fun. 
And then I shall be free—free as air—for I know 
that by the terms of my father’s will my guar- 
d‘an’s power over me and my estate ceases on the 
day of my marriage. 

“I know it, for I have often heard Aunt Agrip- 
pina say how thoughtless it was in my father to 
make such a proviso in his will. ‘For suppose,’ 
she would say, ‘some fortune-hunter should marry 
the child, you have no power to prevent it, or to 
withhold her estates.’ That is the way I found it 
out. Andlam glad itis so, for now Ican marry 
David Lindsay, «ni enrich dear Dame Lindsay, and 
let them take me to one of my own fine houses and 
live with mein comfort. Or David might go to 
Oxford or Cambridge, and get the college training 
he has so long aspired to, and leave Dame Lindsay 
to take care of me. I will do.it at once!’’ 

It is wonderful how swiftly the mind acts under 
excitement. This whole plan swept through the 
mind of Gloria in the few minutes succeeding the 
tirst inspiration of the idea. 

She did not now hesitate foran instant. She 
dressed herself quickly, and in the best and warmest 
suit she possessed. I said that she always dressed 
in the style of an old woman rather than that of a 
young girl. Now she put ona black velvet suit, a 
seal-skin jacket and hat. The hat was the only 
girlish article she wore, Finally she drew on her 
brown kid gloves, took her muff and started for the 
door. But before she opened it she remembered 
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that she would need more personal effects than she 
wore; so she laid down her muff, drew off her 
gloves, and went and: found and packed a small 
Russian leather travelling-bag that had been her 
companion on her tour through Europe. This she 
hung upon her arm, then, taking up her muff, she 
left the room, 

On reaching the landing at the foot of the stairs 
she found Lamia engaged in brightening the knobs 
of the parlour doors. 

fr Where is your master?’’ she inquired of the 
irl. 

‘*In de liberary, a tearin’ up and down de room 
like Old Black Sam was into him—beggin’ yer par- 
don for sayin’ ob sich things, Mias Glo.’ Does you 
want me to goand tell him you'd like to see him 
"fore you goes ont ?” 

“No, not at all,’’ replied the young lady. 

* Well, where shall I say you in gone, if be ax me, 
Miss Glo’ ?” 

“Tell him that I have gone to take a long walk, 
and he is not to wait dinner for me.” 
on And when shall I say you'll be back, Miss 

°’ 2” 

** You needn’t tell him when, for I do not know 
myself.” 

‘Well, so as you gets back ’fore sundown, I 
8’ pose marse will be satisfied,” said the unsuspicious 
girl, as she resumed her rubbing of the brass knob 
then under her hand. 

Gloria then left the house to hasten on her mad 


errand. 

She walked rapidly, like one still acting under a 
high pressure of excitement. 

She reached the boat-house, which was no longer 
kept locked. She passed through it and went out 
upon the beach, for it was now low tide. 

There she found a little boat that she had some- 
times been in the habit of rowing near the shors. 

Now she got into it, put down her hand-bag and 
her muff, unhooked the boat-chain and threw it 
ashore, took the oar and pushed the boat off the 
sands, then seated herself and rowed for the little 
sandy island. 

The water was perfectly smooth, and her arm was 
braced by a strange, tense resolve. She sped swiftly 
over the intervening half mile, and in ten miuutes 
reached her destination. 

She drew in her oar, and using it as a pole struck 
itinto the sands and pushed the boat up on the 
beach. 

Then she picked up her hand-bag and muff and 
sprang ashore. 
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For a moment she stood still, looking all around 
for a chance sight of David Lindsay ; for maddened 
as she was at this moment, there was ‘‘ method” 
enough in that ‘‘madness’”’ to make her unwilling 
to go on to the cottage and meet the placid, steady, 
conscientious Dame Lindsay. 

She soon descried the young fisherman. He was 
standing on the shore at some distance, bending over 
an upturned boat engaged in repairing it.- His 
position prevented him from seeing, and the sound 
of his own hammer from hearing her approach, of 
which he.remained quite unconscious even when she 
stood by his side. 

She had nerved herself for the trial before her, 
yet now it seemed as if all the blood had forsaken 
her extremities and curdied about her heart, so 
pallid was her face. 

She stood for a moment at his side while he con- 
tinued to hammer industriously at his work, quite 
unconscious of her presence, until she spoke to him 
in a low tone: 

“David Lindsay,” 

He started, dropped his hammer, turned, took off 
his hat and stood, waiting her commands. He liad 
not seen her since the morning after be had saved 
her life, and now he was too much amazed at her 
sudden appearance on the isle to find any word by 
which to welcome her, He could merely wait for 
her to make known the object of her visit. 

For some moments she t20 continued silent, It 
seemed to her that it must take her life to utter the 
words which sie had come resolved to speak, and 
with which this story opened : 

“David Lindsay, will you marry me ?”’ 

It is not necessary to go over any part of that 
scene already related. It must be still fresh in the, 
minds of our readers. 

Well migit the young fisherman be struck dumb 
with amazement and terror; well might his half 
palsied tongue refuse to utter any word but her own 
name, and that ina tone of unbounded consternation ; 
for must not the lovely girl and wealthy heiress have 
lost her reason before making @ proposal of marriage 
to any man, least of all to him—the poor, unculti- 
vated young labourer ? 

And when he had heard all that she had to say, 
well might he groan forth in tones of deepest 
sorrow; 

“* Mizs Dela Vee i* is you who are mad!” 

‘** Mad!’ ‘Mad !’’’ she echoed, her face reflecting 
the dismay so plainly revealed on his own counte- 
nance, “*Mad!’ Oh, indeed, perhaps I am! But 
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oh, David Lindsay, if I am mad, so much the more 
need have I of your protection! If I am mad, oh, 
my old playmate, marry the poor mad girl to take 
care of her, to save her from herself, to save her 
from something worse than madness! to save her 
from sin! from crime! from murder! from suicide!” 
she exclaimed, her veemence aud wild excitement 
increasing with every word. 

“Great Heaven, Miss Do Ia Vora! What tias 
happened to drive yo to this extremity !” cried the 
young man, turning deadly pale, in dread of he knew 
not what, “Tell me ali! DByverything. freely! 
You know that my heart is yours—my life is at 
your feet to do your will with! You know that T 
would do anythiug on earth you wish me to do, an- 
loss it would be todo you any wrong. Now you 
plead with me todo that which would make this 
world a paradise to me, unless it should make ita 
purgatory to you. Now tell me ali. But first sit 
down, You are trembling ‘so that you can hardly 
stand,” he adidel, #6 he threw off his pea-jacket, 
folded it, and laid it on the overturned boat, to make 
her a comfortable seat, 

She sat down mechanieally, too absorbed in the 
subject of her thoughts te notice how he had ex- 
posed himself to the cold for her convenience, 

That she migtit speak with the lees embarrassment 
he stood a little behimd her, And then, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, #be told bim all! And 
she ended with tiese words—fearfal words for her 
to speak and for her old playmate'to hear : 

** And, oh, David Lindsay! you Know how IT al- 
ways loved my uncle! loved him with the ‘holy, 
tender, clinging, caressing love of a clili for ‘its 
father! And I love him sostll! AndI do pity 
nim infinitely, because he suffers, and bas always 
suffered so much! But, oh! when he wants to 
marry me, I hate him, oh, I hate him with the bate 
of a demon! I could kill him at such times! I 
could! I sometimes dream that I have married him 
and murdered him, and am flying from justice! or 
that lam in a condemned cell, or on the seaffold, 
and I wake in a cold sweat of terror and horror. 
And it may come to this unless you save me! I can 
trust you, my old playmate, I can trust you utterly! 
And to whom could I fly but to you? Who knows 
mé so well as you? ‘To whom am I ro well known ? 
Whom have I on earth but you, David Lindsay ? 
Do not stand behind me! Come around here and 
let me see you,” she coucluded, slightly tarning her 
head, 

“Heaven forgive me if I do wrong! Heaven 
forgive me if this great temptation blinds me to the 
right!” murmured the young man as ho left his 
position behind her seat, 

And then—not because she was a high-born 
heiress, stooping to him, a poor fisherman—no 
indeed, for there was nothing abject in David Lind- 
eay’s nature; but because she was a young girl 
driven to humiliation as unprecedented as it was 
undeserved — he came and humbled himself before 
her, sank on his knees at her feet, tock her hand, 
bowed his forehead upon it, and gaid ; 

“See me here at your biddiag. I am your own, 
your slave, to do your will iu everything. ‘Tell me 
what todo!” 

**Oh, David Lindsay, rise and sit beside me,” she 
murmured, with the tears springing to her eves, 

He obeyed her and waited for her further words, 

‘* Take me away from here at once, David Lindsay. 
Take me to Liverpool, where we can be married, 
Then to one of my own houses, There i shall be safe. 
You know where they are ?” 

“ In Devonshire—yes.” 

“ Take me there, and irom that place communicate 
with my guardian, who must then eome to a settle- 
ment and yield up all authority over me avd my 
par for such were the terms of my father’s 
will.” 

“ The steamboat will stop at La Compte’s Land- 
ing this afternoon, If we cross about now we will 
be sure to meet it,” said the young man. 

“Then go and get ready for your journey at once, 
David Lindsay. I will sit tere and wait for you. 
But what will Granny Lindsay say to your sudden 
departure? And oh, what willshe do here by ber- 
seli? I never thought of that befove,’’ said the girl, 
compunctiously. 

“Do not distress yourself, lady. All things work 
together for your will to-day; for this morning my 
grandmother left home for the first time in many 
years, and for an absence of some days,” replied the 
young man, 

“Granny Lindgay from home!” exclaimed Gloria, 
in surprise, not anmixed with a feeling of relief. 

“Yes, she is gone to St. Inigoes to keep house for 
the brethren until they can procure another house- 
keeper in place of the one recently deceased. You 





know they will not take one under sixty years of 
age,” added David, gravely. 

“Oh, I am so glad she will not be left alone here !”’ 
exclaimed Gloria. 

‘Come up te the house, then. will you net, end 
rest in granny’s room, while I go in my Teost and 
make ready ?” 

Gloria silently arose and followed him. 

When they entered the neat room David plaeed « 
chair for his young guest, then put the brands of fire 
together on the hearth, kindled them toa blaze, aud 
hung the tea-ketthe over it. . 

‘* Why do you take that trouble ?” she inquired. 

“You must have a eup of tea before yougo, Tt 
will not take any extra time, since the kettle will 
come to a ‘boil while lam getting ready,” heweplied, 
as he went up the ladder stairs that led through the 
trap-door to his own Joft. 

Gloria heard him walking to and fro, «0s he male 
his preparations for the wnexpected journey, She, 
on her part, could vot sit still. Se tetas if she 
were in one of her nightmare dreams from whish she 
eould not wake. And again she felves if ehe were 
going mad. 

A sweet, homely household sound sroused ‘her 
from this morbid mood. It was the singing of the 
tea-kettle over the fire, 

A heppy thought came to her. She would play 
housewife for David Lindsay this ouce’before leaving 
the cottage. 

She bad days enough in the little place to 
know where a]! the stores were kept. 

Se she went first to the wimg near with the 
glass door, aud opened # and f ‘the little black 
tea-pot and the tin tea-eanister, aud made the tea 
and set it to draw, 

Then sho drewout the little, red. gtained pive tabie, 
found the white eloth,and the bavk-heudle knives 
and forke and the pleted spoons in the drawer, and 
arranged them, then took the cups and saucers and 
plates from the corner tupboard and placed ishem, 
and finally she went out to the “safe” in ¢he @hed, 
to which in her childhood*s daye she haileo followed 
Dame Lindsay, and found bread, ‘butter, milk, aud 
cold meat, all of which she brought and put upon the 
table, 

When her self-assumed task was completed she sat 
down to wait, but felt too restless 'to sit long. 

Soon she arose and began to pace up and down the 
floor, when David Lindsay descended ‘the ladder 
stairs, equipped for his journey, and carrying « large, 
black oil-skin bag in his ‘hand. : 

“Ah! Why did you weary yourself with this 
work, lady? I should soon have done it for you,” 
he said, as he glanced at the completed preparations 
for a meal. 

“ Well, I wanted to doit. Tt is not’ the first time 
I have set the table for you and mo, is it, David 
Lindsay ? Don’t you remember our little diuners, 
cooked with a driftweod fire on the beach? Dont 
you remember the flat stone we used to have fora 
table, and the crash towel for a tablecloth ?” 

** Do I not ?” he asked, as a warm smile irradiated 
his face. This was-the first time she had seen him 
smile sin¢e her sudden appearance on the island. 

“Come and sit down, then, and I will pour out the 
tea.’’ 

They placed themselves at the table, upon which 
she had already set the tea-pot. They made some 
pretence of eating and drinking, and then Gloria 
inquired : 

* Have we time to put everything in order before 
we go?”’ 

“ Oh, yes,” responded the young man, “ quite time 
enough.” 

And together they went to work and cleared away 
the table, and washed and replaced the dishes. 

Next they took all the meat and bread and fish 
that was in the houseand put it ont in theshed, so 
that Priscilla and Nicholas, the cat and deg, might 
have something to eat during ‘the week of Granny 
Lindsay’s absence, 

Then David Lindsay covered up ‘the fire and 
locked up the house, all except the door by which 
they wonld go out. 

‘Ah! suppose Granny Lindsay should come back 
very soon P”’ said Gloria. 

“She will not come back before I have time to 
write her a letter enclosed in one to the priest, 
and telling them both all about our position,’’ said 
David Lindsey. 

“That is all then. I believe I have no other 
anxiety,” said Gloria, as they left the house to. 
gether. 

David Lindsay walked in advance, carrying his 
own large bag iu one hand, and Gloria’s little one in 
the other. 

Gloria followed, with her hands in her muff, and 
80 they reached the sands where she had landed, 





“ We shall have to nse your boat, lady dear, 
since mine lies bottom upwards on the beach, wait~ 
ing for repairs,” he said, as he placed the two bags 
in the skiff and handed bis companion to a seat in 
the stern, 

“Tt is unele’s boat; but weean send it back by 
a man from Le Compte’s Landing,” replied Gloria, 
as her escort took the oars and laid himsell stoutly 
to them. 

They first erossed the water to a landing on the 
main opposite the little island, David Lindsay 
pushed the bost up on the sands, and beckoned to 
an old man who was seen standing in the opep doo: 
of his hut, and commissioned him or bie wife te go 
across to the island every day to attend to the necds 
of Winngy, the cow, and to the pigs and the poultry ; 
and gave them the use of all the milk and eggs unt! 
Dame Liadsay’s return. 

nang he pushed off and rowed away from the 
place, 

La Compte’s Landing lay two miles down the 
coast, and it took a half hour’s hard rowing to reac): 
its wharf and boat-houseon the sands, Abovethes. 
tbe land, covered with a thicket of trees, @rus 
abruptly for several hundred feet. From the mid-t 
of the trees on the summit mig)t be seen the chin- 
neys and peaked sool of La Co pte’s Lodge, ani, 
farther down, the steeple of St. Luke's Church. 

“Thisds my pleee also, David Lindsay, and i: 
will soem ‘beourplave, But Iywould not live here 
a too neer the Promontory,” said Gloria, as they 


Anold men stood by the flagstaff. 
“Going to take the boat, sir?” he inquired of tho 


young man, 
‘ Yes,” answered the latter. 

Whereupon ‘lie ran up the red flag. “Phat was tho 
signal for the steamboat to stop for passengers. 

“David, dear, come here, please,” said Gloria, 
walking off to little distance. 

He followed ‘her, and-she placed in his band a weil- 
filled pocked-book. 

“ Wwat is this for ?’? he inquired. 

“Por our expenses. I forgot to hand it to yon 
before; forgot even that it would be needed; but 
you had better take it now, before we go on the 
boat,’’ 

He flushed crimson to the very edges of his black 
hair, as he gave her back the pocket-book, and 
ssid: 


aid: 

‘No, lady, dear, I donot need it, indeed; I have 
saved something from years of labour, aud I havo 
plenty for our present needs.” 

It was now Gloria’s turn to blush. 

“TI beg your pardon, David Lindsay; I did not 


know, indeed I did not mean 
But ho interrupted ber by lifting her gloved 
fingers to his lips, bowing over them and leading 
her back to the wharf. Then be went to the old 
flagmap, aod giving him some money, engaged his 
services to take back Colonel De.Crespigney’s boat to 
the Promontory-pier, and leave it there. 
By this time the steamer was seen pufhing its way 
towards the wharf. , 
In a few minntes it drew alongside and stopped. 
A plank was thrown across to them and the tive 
passengers went en board. : : 
A few minutes more, aod thesteamer was blewiug 
her way up the bay for 4:emouth.of the river, 
“You shall mever repent this if my life: can help 
it, lady, dear—thongb it fs ‘for you “a leap iin th: 
dark, ” whispered David Lindsay ‘to the grave 
faced child that leaned upon ‘his erm, as they 
stood alone togetheron the deok of the steanib at. 
“No,” said Gloria ; itis nota leap ‘in'thederk, i+ 
isa spring iato liberty and light!” 


—— —- 


CHAPTER KVIII. 


Tus sky was -gray,the wind high, and the se. 
rough, yet David and Gloria remained on ‘eck. 
He pad led :ber to a bench behind the wheel-house, 
ani there they sat, partly sheltered from tbo 


blast. : 

As the old flegman had itruly said, ‘there were not 
many travellers by 'the steamboat at that incleme:t 
season of the year—only a few country tradesmen 
picked up at different points aloug the shores of the 
bay, who were taking time by the ‘forelock ani 
going'to the city to purchase their spring goods. 

Al] these were total strangers toGloria and David, 
end as they lounged or sauntered, talking politics or 
smoking pipes, to and fro from stem to stern,on the 
deek, they scareely bestowed a glaneo upon the youn; 
pair seated behind the wheel-house, who, indeed, 
kept themselves aloot from all their fellow-passcn- 
gers, until the ringing of the tea-bell brought then 
all down tozether into the ill-lighted saloon. 

Here Gloria found herself the only lady at tho 
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table, with a doses or more men. éfficers and pas- 
sengers all couvtei ; but as the motion of the steam- 
boat was now very rough she took it for granted 
thatall the other ladies who might be on board were 
coufined to their berths by sea-siekness. 

After tea the young couple returned to the deck, 
but found the weather too blustering for the girl ; so 
they wentagain to the saleon, but found that the 
table had been cleared of the tex-service, and the 
men had gathered about it in parties of four to play 
cards, smoke and drivk ; so finally they went to the 
companien-way leading below, and there David 
Lindsay bid Gloria good-night, for there was noad- 
mittanee for bim in the ladies’ cabin. 

When she reached this sa ry she fonnd ‘that 
she was the only woman on board the steamer with 
the exception of the stewardess, 

: ~~ latter came to proffer hor services.to the young 
ady. 

“IT suppose you are going back to the school 
after the Christmas holijays?’’ ventured the 
stewardess. 

““No,’’ replied the yonng lady. 

“Then you are going with your papa, to, buy.goods, 
maybe?” 

“No.” 


pet Sad 

“ Well, whatare you going for?” bluntly inquired 
the stewardess. 

** On business,” good-humouredly replied ‘the girl. 

“Oh!” said +he woman, 

There was silence for a few minutes, and then the 
woman began to murmur, partly to herself; 

* Now I wonder what business can @ill a young 
girl to town at this unlawful season of the wintry 
weather in a cold steamboat ?”’ 

Gloria did not reply to this; but in the course of 
conversation it turned eut that the atpwardess was 
an old family servant of her ancestors, and knew all 
about them. 

“ And have you been twenty years in this ser- 
vice ?’’ asked Gloria. 

“No, dear, not quite. Only about seven, I 
sone I was hired out at private service before 
that.” 

** Do you like ‘this life’?’’ 

“TI used to, but I’m gettin’ tired of it. An’ 
I’m wishin’ for the time'to come when my young 
mistress, Miss Delia Werry, will come of age or get 
martied, so as to come and live nt home, and have 
her servants about her like other ladies, I do.’’ 

Gloria felt extremely interested in this old family- 
servant of ler avcestors whom she had so unex- 
pectedly met in the cabin of the steambent, and so, 
without revealing her ewn identity tothe woman, 
she encourag:d her to talk of La Compte’s Landing 
and the old peeple who had lived there in times past, 
And as she had so interested .a listener:she became 
very diffuse in her revelations. 

“ They do say, miss, that the first founder of the 
family inthese parte wisa brave old sea-king, what 
his enemies and baekbiters-called a pirate, and how 
he buried whole shiploads of gold and silver about 
these shores an’ islands, which, if thatsame treasure 
would be found, it would make the people what 
owns the land as rich as Jews. But 1 don’t know 
as to the truth of it.’’ 

These and many other tales and legends of the old 
family did the stewardess relate to her attentive 
listener, and so whiled away the time until a late 
hour, when Gioria thanke| the woman for the enter- 
tuinment and retired to. her state-room. 

Though the mind of the girl was deeply digturbed 
by the novelty of her present position, and the 
uncertainty ef her future fate, she did not lie long 
awake, but, rocked-by the motion ef the -beat, soon 





fell fast asleep and slept profoundly antil she was ar 


awakened by the movements of the stewardess 
bustling about the cabin apidisctting it in-order. 

On first opening her eyes she felt surprise snd 
fearon finding herself in the berth of a state-room 
on a rocking steamboat; ‘but instantly.she re- 
membered the rashstep that had.placed her in this 
posision, and her goul was filled with dismay. For 
& momentishe repented her reoklegs. flight, and con- 
templated remaining on the steamer under the 
protection:of the stewardess, and xeturning with it 
on its next down .yoyage to Only for a 
moment did she think.ef such an glterngtive to 
going on and completing ber other purpose. The 
vision.of ber uncle gad his importunities frightened 
her from all idea of, going back. 

“No!’’ she said to, herself, “I cannot trust him. 
lean trust David. Lindsay.” 

In the spirit of this trust. she met her.old play- 
mate on deck, 

He, too, had had his deep sleep of oblivion and 
his awakening to astonishment. But.no instant’s 


doubt of bis future course disturbed his mind ; he 
was devoted to his lady’s service, and determined 


to do herwill. In this spirit of loyalty he received 
heron deck. 

The wind ha shifted to ‘the north-west and 
cleared the sky of every cloud; but it was now 
blowing dead ahead, and so'the boat had beth wind 
and current against her,and her upward progress 
was slow, 

Gloria and David had spent the day on deck, only 
leaving it to go to breakfast, dinner and supper in 
the saloon. 

After supper they separated. as ‘efore, at the 
head of the compenion-way leading dowa into the 
Indies’ cabin, where Gloria speat the evening in 
drawing out the stewardess to talk of the old La 
Comptes until bed-time, when she retired to her 
berth. 

The same evening David spent in talking to the 
officer of the deck until the hour came which re- 
lieved the latter and drew the former to the 
selooa state-room, which he shared with a couutry 
shopkeeper. 

Is was sunset when she -entered the mouth of 
the Thames, and near daylight when phe reache! 
London. 

When Gloria awoke that morning the first thing 
that etruck her was the stillness of the steamer 
and the next.a small fleet of oyster-boats,.a crowded 
wharf, anda row of dingy warehouses — all scen 
through the.window of her gtate-room as soon as 
she slid back the shutter. 

Then she dressed quickly, for she knew the boat 
was off Billingsgate. 

But again she was seized with that panic of dread 
which had temporarily overcome ‘her on her awaken- 
ing on the previous morning, 

Again she felt the impulse to fly from her purpose 
‘and return to her home while there was yet time. 
But the vision of her unele in his madness arose 
before her min@’s eye and checked her impulse. 

“No, I cannot trust’him. I cannot trast myself, 
but I can trust David Lindsay,” she said, au she com- 

leted her toilet, put her little personal effeets into 
a8 travelling-bag, and went up on deck, 

David Lindsay received her ‘there and ‘led her at 
once to the saloon where the passengers wore already 
at breakfast. She, ‘being ‘the enly ‘lady, reecived 
much attention. 

Her seat had been kept for ‘her, and dninties were 
pressed upon her ; but so troubied was her spirit at 
the prospect of her fate that she eould enly swallow 
a little coffee and make a pretence.of esting. 

When the counterfeit meal was over she arose from 
table, bowed to her feliow-passengens, and I¢ft the 
saloon, attended by David Lindsay. 

“We may go on shore:at once, Ijhad alreasly.en- 
gaged a cab when you first came on deok,”’ said the 
young man, ashe led heracross the gang~plaak upon 
the wharf, where the cab was waiting. 

He handed her in, saw her comfortably. seated, and 
followed and placed himself oppasite to her. 

‘Where ‘to, if you please, sir, inquired the 
driver, touchiag his hat, ashe held the door, open jin 
his hand. 

“Wait-a moment,” seplied young Lindsay; and 
then he bent forward and whispered to Gloria: 

“Yoa have been.here before, and know the place. 
What hotel:do.you prefer” 

““Unelo and Lstopped at Browp’s. It was good 
enough, I suppose. I know nothing about the others, 
excevt that cone of them looked better on the aut- 
side,” replied Gloria. 

“ Brown’s Hotel,’”’ was the order the young man 
gaye.to the driver, who remounted to his ‘box and 
droye off. 

Dayid Lindsay had never been in any city in bis 
life, and therefore he was much more pleased with 
h’s first sight of London than strangers usually 





@. 

* There is St. Paul’s!” he exclaimed, looking ont 
of the window on the east side. “I know it by the 
picture, which is very faithful,” he added. 

**Yes,”’ replied Gloria, scarcely knowing what 
she said, so troubled was ber spirit. 

The youth looked at ther wistfully, doubéfully, 
sorrowfully. Then he dropped his eyes and voice to 
the deepest expression of reverential tenderness, 
and said : 

“ Miss Dela Vera, do you repent this trast you 
are about to repose in me? “If you do, oh, speak! 
Iam yours todo you service, ‘Yo attend you ail 
throngh life, if I may’be so blessed ; or, if not, totake 
you safely wherever you would go, and leave you 
for ever, if this,should be your will,” he added, as 
his voice broke down with emotion. 

She answered him by asking another qnestion : 

“David Lindsay, do you really love me—love me 
as you said you did that morning after you saved 
my live, when you did not know I heard yuu ? Say, 
do you really love me as much as you said then ?” 
she breathed, in accents scarcely audible. 





“Dol loveyou? Howdolloveyou? How can 
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[tell you? I have no wordsto teliyou! But 
know that I could live for you, work for you. euife: 
for you. yes, Heaven knows I could give my boy to 
be burned for you, if that could insure your we!fi:e. 
And because I love you somuch more than I can 
tell you, I repeat now that I am yours todo your 
will, whatever it may be; yours to attend sou 
throngh life if Iam to be so happy.or yours to take 
you to some place of safety wherever you won'd go, 
and leave you there for ever at your command. 
Dearest lady, you have only to command,’’ 

She was weeping heartily now. 

He gently repeated his words : 

** You huve only to conmmand.”’ 

**T cannot—command—avybody. Not even my- 
self,” she sobbed, 

“ Wiat shall I do to console yon? Did I not hear 
that Madume De Crespiyney, the cclone)’s oli! 
mother, was in tuwn? Shall I inquire for ber and 
take you there, und leave you under ber protection ?” 
he asked, turning pale at the thought of what her 
answer might be. though uo other sign, not even 4 
falter in his voice, betrayed his inward agitution, 

‘* No,’ exclaimed Gloria, ‘Take me there? Why, 
uncle would follow me. He would not compel ine 
to return with him, but he would persuade nico 
Uncle masters my will whenhe pleads with me, and 
if I return to hos power he nay some time, in some 
paroxysm of his own idiotic pity, induce mo to be 
come his wife, and then, when I should have dene so 
I should go mad, and kill him or myself. No—no 
no! I must put an eternal barrier between uncle 
and myself. David Lindsay, I cannot trust my uncle. 
Icannot trust myself, Lean only trust you. Say 
no more about taking mo anywhere but before sone 
minister of the gospel. And—‘don’t make me do 
all the courting”? she was about to add, but some 
subtile intuitiun warned her that she mast not tarr 
her tragic situation into just, even with her trusted 
and faithful friend. 

The cab meanwhile had rolled an, and now it drew 
up before * Brown’s.”’ 

David handed his companion down to the pave- 
ment, and paid and disebsrged the -cxb:nan. 

“ Ask to be showa to the ladies’ parlour, I can 
romain there until you go and Jind some minister, 
and—yes, it will be necessary for you to geta specin) 
licence,” she continued in a whiyper.as they foliowed 
an obsequious waiter to an upper front drawing 





™m. 

Gloria threw herself into a chair. There hap 
pened to be no other occupants of the parlour, though 
people, either the inmates of the house or visitors, 
might enter at any time. 

** Will you want rooms, sir? ‘lle offic: is below,’ 
suggested the waiter. 

David Lindsay hesitated and looked at Gloria, who 
murmured : 

“No, do not’take-rooms yet. You would have te 
register our names, an that would be awkward jus: 
now, Wait until afterwards,”’ 

* Wedomnos want rooms, but will take luncheon 
about noon,” said the young men, turning to thie 
waiter, who then le{t them and went about his 
business. 

‘* How will you occupy yourself while I 9m gone?” 
inquired David Lindsay, uneasily. 

“Oh, you needn’t be away half an hour. Jshall 
stand .here and look out of the win!ow,”’ she 
answered, taking up her post. 

The young man Icft the room. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SCIENCE. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON HBAT. 

In the course of a lecture at the Royal Institu 
tion the Professor affirmed that the equivalence: 
of things—that was to say, that every effect must 
have its equivalent cause—was a great principle 
running throughout the physical universe. = ‘Wi#ev 
never had creation ef power or motion out of 
nothing. In the experiments with the thermo- 
electric pile and the galvanometer, it was the can- 
sumption of the heat of the warm face of the pile 
which produced the effeet on the magnetic needie ; 
without that consumption of heat they did not get 
that effect. The lecturer then showed some inte- 
resting experiments to manifest the operation of a 
evrious law—namely, that when to natural gravity 
the presence of an electric or magnetic current was 
added, the resistance to be overcome was greater 
than would be required by gravity alone, and that 
the excess of strength which had to be exerted was 
converted into heat. 

This was illustrated with the eleetrophorus, but 
also in s number of other ways. Two heavy pieces 
of steel were placed a small distanca apart, and be- 
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tween them a coil of copper wire was dropped on to 
a plate of tin below. Before the pieces of steel were 
magnetically connected the lecturer counted two 
while the coil was falling; when the circuit was 
made he counted seven, showing that the coil was 
passing through an altered medium, and the resist- 
ance encountered was not magnetic attraction. The 
same thing was most effectively shown by the swing- 
ing of a pendulum between two masses of steel; 
when there was no electric current the pendulum 
swung freely, but the moment there was a circuit 
complet d the pendulum was arrested. This was 
rendered still more obvious by the reflection of a 
beam of light on a screen from a mirror placed on 
the pendulum. 

In further illustration of the principle that the 

»ver-coming of the increased resistance generated 
heat, the lecturer caused a copper cylinder contain- 
ing fusible metal to rotate with great rapidity in an 
pen space between the two pieces of steel, electric 
communication having been set up. Inaminute and 
a half the metal was poured out from the cylinder in 
® molten state. The sensible increase of muscular 
force required to turn a large mugneto-electric ma- 
chine when the circuit was complete was compared 
by Professor Tyndall to the cutting of cheese or 
butter. The heat produced by the effort was trans- 
ferred from his muscles, for no force ever introduced 
into the universe ever disappeared, so far as we 
knew. In another lecture he should, he said, have 
to inquire how the muscles, which by their exertion 
croduced heat, did their work; and, going further 
back, he should have to ask cn what hed they drawn 
in order to produce that power, 

Coming to chemical action, as a cause of intense 
heat, the lecturer showed an oxy-hydrogen flame, of 
the temperature of 4.000° centigrade. That intense 
aegat, which pierced platinum, was caused by the 
violence» with which the atoms of oxygen and hy- 
drogen rushed together, producing aqucous vapour. 
itast was a slower combustion, and the reason why 
no heat was perceptible in that case was that the 
heat which was generated made its escape. Professor 
Tyndall farth r showed the effect of oxidation ona 
heated diamo: d placed in a vessel of oxygen gas,and 
said it was the impact of the atoms of oxygen in 
obediene to chemical affinity which preduced the 
glow of the diamond, Before the chemical union of 
the oxygen with the hydrogen or carbon. those ele- 
ments were in an atomic state ; after union they were 
in a molecular state, The mental picture of the 
conduct of the atoms would correspond to the phy- 
sical illustration of two balls connected together by 
a spiral spring; when the bails were pushed together 
thev recoiled, and quivered b fore coming to rest. In 
chemical action producing heat the atoms rushed 
together also, re oiled, and quivered, and it was not 
the rushing together, nor the recoil, but the quiver- 
ing, that produced the phenomenon to which we give 
the name of heat, 

RanGcr Finpers.— Rang:-finders for field guns are 
being introduced into the service; they are being 
issued in the following proportions, viz., xbout 75 to 
80 of tho Nolan instrumont and 25 of Watkins’s. 
The Nolan range-finder has been considerably modi- 
fied and reduced in size, so as to fit into a small 
leather pocket attached to the saddle, the instru- 
ment now being used in connection witi a tripod, 
instead of, as formerly, being placed on a gun, The 
wooden roller for calculating the ranges has been 
done away with, a card being substicuted, which 
gives the ranges due to various angles and bases 
without any calculation. 





THE FATE OF THE LAST MAN, 


In all tho discussion which has agitated the world 
over the Mosaic and geological accounts of the crea- 
tion, no question has been more argued than that of 
the origination of the race, There is nothing like 
variety, even in scientific argument; and we have 
heard so much disputation as to whether Adam or 
an anthropoid ape was our primal ancestor, that we 
are now impelled to turn tothe diametrically opposite 
end of creation, and consider not the beginning of the 
first but the end of the last man. 

Speculation as to future events — especially if 
several billion or so vears distant—is not particu- 
larly profitable ; but if « persoual originator of the 
race isto be made an object of present theory, simi- 
lar theorising as to the personal terminator of the 
race is certainly just as useful, both hypotheses 
being equal in the speculative nature of their basis, 
aud it being certain that we cannot kuow anything 
more defiuite about the subject of the one than about 
that of the other, 

M. Alphonse de Candolle points ont that the ter- 
restria] -urface is constantly diminishing, and that 





elevated regions are being lowered through the in- 
cessant action of water, ice, and air. Besides, 
earthy matter, washed or ground away, is being car- 
ried into the sea, which is thus filling up; conse- 
quently in course of time the present configura- 
tion of the land will change. Continents will be 
divided into islands, and these will be gradually 
submerged. 

The human race will be driven by the encroach- 
ing waters from island to island. Finally the sun 
will rise on a vast waste of s-a dotted perhaps with 
far-separated islets which once were moun:ain 
peaks, One by one these will be submerged until 
finally but one is left: Kunchainjunga, the loftiest 
summit of the Himalayas, perhaps, or more likely, 
some new coral reef which an insect to-day is labour- 
ing, down in the depths, to build up, dere will 
perish the last man, and the body of tie last relic of 
our race will be washed away by the waves of the 
mighty flood, Therefore (1) if the last man does 
not starve to death he will probably be drowned. 

Another theory is that of the periodicity of deluge, 
proposed by Adhemar, which depends on the fact of 
the unequal length of theseasons in the two hemis- 
pheres. Autumn and our winter last with us 179 
days. In the Southern hemisphere they last 186 
days, These seven days or 168 hours of difference 
increase each year the coldness of the pole. During 
10,600 years, the ice accumulates at one pole and 
melts at the other, thereby displaciug the earth’s 
centre of gravity. 

Now a time, it is reasoned, will arrive when, after 
the maximum of elevation of temperature on one side, 
a catastrophe will happen, which will bring back the 
centre of gravity to the centre of figure, and cause 
an immense deluge. The inventor of this theory 
fails to consider the probability of the centre of 
gravity returning as gradually as it was displaced ; 
but with this defect the hypothesis from another 
point of view goes to show that (2) the last man will 
certainly be drowned, 

Every few years or 80 we havea comet scare; and 
when the flaming stars appear in the sky there are 
plenty of nervous persons who fret themselves over 
the chances of our earth coming in contact with it. 
It is, of course, not without the limits of possibility 
that a collision should occur. If it did our globe 
would plunge into an atmosphere of gas, which, 
mingling with the air, say those who predict this 
mode of death to our planet, would produce an explo- 
sion which would destroy every living thing. Such 
being the case, the person capable of breathing 
deleterious gas longest would survive the rest; and 
therefore (3) if the last man is not suffocated by 
cometary gas he will be blown up. 

It is believed by many astronomers that there is a 
retarding medium in space, based on the fact that 
Encke’s comet, in thirty-three years, loses a 
thousandth part of its velocity. If the ether resists 
our earth’s motion in its orbit, then the centrifugal 
force will be constantly lessened, so that the earth 
will describe a spiral path, always approaching the 
sun. The effect of this would be to convert the 
tropics into a desert, which would gradually expand 
towards the poles, from about which the ice aud 
snow would be quickly melted. Finally the intense 
heat would turn the whole globe into one barren 
waste; but before then the human race would have 
disappeared, The probabilities in such event point 
to the supposition that (4) the last man will be sun- 
struck, 

There are certain classes of rocks which ara con- 
stantly becoming hydrated, and are thus occluding 
immense amounts of water. The theory has been 
broached that, in course of time, the seas will thus 
be dried up; and water being absent our atmosphere 
will disappear, the earth becoming a waste similar 
to the moon. But before then, the atmosphere 
would probably become too rare for human existence. 
As the air pressure decreases, as M. Bert has shown, 
the privation of oxygen produces the deleterious 
effects experienced chiefly by aeronauts and moun- 
tain climbers. Consequently, in view of this theory 
(5), the last man will be suffocated. 

Our sun itself may come to an endin two ways. 
First, as Mr. Proctor has recently very graphically 
explained, being but a variable star it may suddenly 
blaze up and go out as other suns are known to have 
done. In this case the intense heat of the colossal 
conflagration would destroy everything on the 
earth, and perhaps even vaporise the earth itself. 
Should this event occur (6), the last man will be 
burned up, 

Or the sun may cool down, The glacial zones 
would thus enlarge, the race will be crowded nearer 
and nearer to the equator, by the cncroachinug glaciers 
coming from tne poles. ‘Ihe small space will ne 
longer support the life upon it, aud in the terrible 
struggle for existence only the fittest wiil of course 








survive, Finally, after the earth becomes covered 
with the vast ice sheet, man with his wonderful 
capacity of adaptation to surrounding circumstances 
will probably subsist fora certain period, but in the 
end the constantly augmenting coldness will assert 
itself, and thus eventually (7) the last man will be 
frozen to death, 

It has been suggested that the cooling of the earth 
will lead to the production of immense fissures in its 
crust similar to those already vi~ible in the moon, 
The surface of the earth would thus be rendere:i ex- 
tremely unstable, while the dweilers thereon for 
safety would be compelled to take refuge in caves. 
It is possible that the troglodytic remnant of the 
race might meet its fate in some great cataclysm or 
eruption, and hence it is assumable that (8) the last 
man will becrushed in some subterranean cavern. 

Or supposing that the people adapted themselves 
to their surroundings and managed to live on the sar- 
face until the time when the earth becomes so 
cracked and broken that, as predicted, it falls apart, 
flying off in fragments into space. Possibly a part 
may exist large enough to preserve its atmosphere. 
It may either be a satellite of the first larger body 
within whose sphere of attraction it may come : or it 
may fall into another world. In such case (9) the 
last man will be killed by the crash of orbs; but if he 
igs not, and no one can tell to what extremes of 
resistance the race may develop, he will become an 
inhabitaut of a new world. 








PEMBERTON; 


—or— 
THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 
Oe 
CHAPTER LVIII. 


Ricuarp PemByrton with his family was again 
at Coverdale Hall, and engaged in the superinten- 
dence of his works of improvement in tnat 
neighbourhood. And Maid was still the inseparable 
companion of her father and mother in all their 
walks, rides, and drives round the country. But 
Maud was no longer the bright-lipped, sunny-eyed 
maiden called for her beauty the “Star of Silver 
Creek.”’ 

Since Falconer had gone toa foreign land, without 
having previously bidden her good-bye, she had 
grown pale and pensive, and with all her efforts to 
be cheerful her very sweetest smiles were sadder 
than another’s tears. The young girl’s patient 
sorrow distressed her mother very much, One day 
she followed her daughter to her chamber, and em- 
bracing her, said : 

““My darling, why don’t you talk to me about 
Falconer? You are always thinking about him. 
Talk as freely to me as you please ; do not close you: 
heart against.me, my child. Do you think there is 
anyone in the world who loves you more, under- 
stands you more, or can sympathise with you ani 
advise you better, than your mother?” and she drew 
the pale girl to her bosom, most tenderly caressing 
her. 

“ Doarest, sweetest mamma, I do not clos: my 
heart against you. The Lord forbid it! I have not 
a secret from you in my bosom, but-——” 

“ Bat what, my love?”’ 

Maud placed her hand in her mother’s and turned 
away her head to conceal the rising tears as sho said, 
in a faltering voice: 

‘*I wish to conquer in silence this disposition to 
low spirits, I have one excuse to offer for suffering 
myself to fall into this depression that gives you 
pain, You know, dear mother, itis not as if Falecner 
was @ recent acquaintance, the lover of a few weeks 
standing; we were playmates and companious ever 
since I remember anything, and we loved, played 
and quarrelled, and then grieved, coaxed, kissed and 
made it up, and were better friends than before, 
ever since we were babies, only as we grew up more 
refined in our cruelty, and when we disagreed we 
struck each other on the hoart instead of the face ; 
but that did not often happen, dear mother.”’ : 

Here, by her own fond memory and her mother’s 
sympathy, the maiden was beguiled into many a re~ 
miniscence of the past, Before she concluded the 
tears were again swimming in her eyes, and she said : 

“Sweet mother, we were never separated before ; 
and now we are not only separated but estrauged. 
He has sailed without even bidding me farowell ; he 
has departed embittered and unhappy, gone so far, 
and for such a long, indefinite time, and the end of 
all this is so distant and uncertain,” 

Then her fortitude gave way altogether; she 
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dropped her head upon her mother’s shoulder and 
wept bitterly. 

Mrs. Pemberton folded her arms round her in 
silence until her fit of sobbing had subsided, then 
she kissed her, and said cheerfully : . 

“ Yet, my darling, in all this there is mach that 
is very hopeful and encouraging. In the first place 
you feel sure that Falconer loves yon, and only yon, 
with his whole heart, and that he will so love you for 
ever, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, Iam certain of it, mamma, certain of 
it. Ihave heard of many a successful plot to make 
mischief between a pair of hearts, but not the most 
skilful conspirator that ever sold his own soul at a 
bad bargnin could, by any set of circumstances, make 
me doubt Falconer’s love.” 

“Well, then, how much comfort there is in that, 
That in itself might be everything. Then besides. 
you know, that notwithstanding his very erroneous 
opinions, and his rash, fiery, impetuous way of pro- 
pagating them, the young man has really a very fine 
nature ; he is noble-hearted, fine, spirited, talented, 
and full of the richest promise for the future, 
Don’t you know that ?” 

“ Oh, yes,dear mother, I know it, and yet——”’ 

“Well?” 

“Oh, mother, while he is so estranged, so opposed 
to my dearest, my best, my honoured father,’’ 

‘* Well, my love, what of that, since your father is 
not opposed tohim? Shall the wisdom and power 
of maturity be foiled by the folly and weakness of 
youth P Richard Pemberton looks upon Falconer 
with the affectionate tolerance of a parent for a 
young, wrong-headed, yet not wrong-hearted, son. 
His care, unseen, you know, has sent him to Rome, 
provides for his welfare, there watches over his in- 
teresta and r. ceives constant intelligence of his pro- 
gress. The last news from Rome assures us that 
Falconer is pursuing his studies in sculpture with 
the greatest zeal, and under the best possible 
auspices. Look up, my child. Have faith and hope 
as well as love,” 

“T will, mother; I will, best mother. Oh, 
believe me, I often take myself to task for my de- 
pression. Yes, indeed, when I look around upon the 
world and see so many real, hard, stern sorrows, 
somuch de:p, unmitigated, destructive suffering, 
why my own little personal trouble by tie 
side of such seems trivial and fantastical, and I 
feel half ashamed to indulge in it, I ask myself 
how dare I, richly blessed as Iam with youth and 
health, friends and fortune, education and abilities 

—how dare I sit down in selfish repining over one 
single, selfish desire unfulfilled, or only deferred, 
and not rather rise up and go and minister to those 
who are really afflicted? Yes, dear mother, your 
lessons and your example have not been all in 
vain; they have not been thrown away upon your 
child. Ihave so communed with myself and have 
made resolutions which I mean to carry out.” 

“One of the uses of affliction, my dearest child, 
is to impress that Tesson.’’ 

“Aud then, dearest mother, when I have gone 
among the suffering poor—when I have entered onc 
of those miserable cottages on the mountain, and 
found homan beings, men, women, and children, 
sunk in brutal ignorance and coarseness, enduring 
the pangs of hunger, cold, and illness without re- 
lief for the present or hope for the future, almost 
without love for each other or faith in the Lord—I 
have thonght—oh, I have asked myself who hath 
made me to differ, How dare I grieve for myself 
and not forthese also? Ob, howl realise that it is 
no merit of mine that I am not one of them, as it is 
no fault of theirs that they are what they are. No; 
no fault of theirs that they are poor and ignorant, 
as it is no meric of mine that I am rich and intelli- 
gent. Andoh! thea I inquire does not this great 
difference make me fearfully responsible for all the 
advantages I possess—fearfully accountable for all 
the sufferings I might relieve? Mother—dearest 
mother, my sin has been that I know how to do 
right and did it not. But it shall be so no longer, 
Your teachings shall not be so cast away. I will be 
different; I will live a useful and unselfish life.”’ 

“ Be cheerful, my own dear child. Let us have 
the joy of seeing our dear girl cheerful.” 

** Oh, you shall sev that. I will be so, mamma, 
Ihave not been all that-I ought to you and my 
father. Ihave not b-en bright and joyous and a re- 
newal of your youth, but I will be henceforth.” 

“With the Lord’s blessing, my love,” 

Tr“the meantime Miss Honoria, as usnal, mono- 
polised Sir Henry Percival. That undecided young 
gentleman had been absent during several. months 
ae making a tour of thesouth. Now on his return 

6 was paying a farewell visit tq Coverdale Hall. 

His incentive in going on that joursey had not 

been so much the desire of travelling and seeing new 


SOptions of the country as the wish to cast off the | 
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yoke of Miss Honoria, break the charm of habit 
and expectancy,and afterwards return to Coverdale 
Hallafree man to transfer his attentions to Maud 
Pemberton. 

Alas for him. He had returned, but the family, 
who were not at all in his secret, quietly and tacitly 
abandoned him to the tender mercies of Miss 
Honoria, who calmly, and as‘an understood matter, 
of course took ession of her serf. 

And the last state of that man was worse than the 
first. It was in vain that he struggled against his 
self-made fate; it was like beating the air, 

Miss Honoria always wanted him, and she always 
had him. Maud was always with her parents, busy, 
occupied and unobservant. 

Even had the opportunity offered he dared not 
offend Miss Pemberton by presenting himself with 
any abrupt disclosure of his preference, Too often 
he had pictured to himself the look of indignation 
and astonishment with which it would be met. 

And it was in vain that he tried to approach her 
by extremely refined and delicate degrees, for her 
instincts and perceptions were more refined and 
delicate than his advances, and at the least dropping 
of his tone as he aidressed her, or melting of his 
eye as it sought hers, her beautiful, radiant face 
would, as it were, freeze intoa distance and hauteur 
that chilled him to the heart. 

This manner was not assumed by the young girl ; 
it was the natural and involuntary revelation of her 
feelings as unconscious as it was sincere. She could 
not help it. 


Something of a cold disgust, 
Wonderful and most unjust ; 
Something of a surly fear, 

Weighed her heart when he was near. 


And this feeling and this manner had no reference 
to the prior claims eitk » of Falconer on the one 
hand or of Honoria on the other. If both had been 
out of the question she could not have endured Sir 
Henry Percival’s suit, and involuntarily she made 
him feel it. 

And finally, piqued and humbled, he withdrew his 
love tones and love glances from the cold, ungrateful 
girl and confined them where he knew they would 
be more welcome. His ¢ i also pinched him 
somewhat in regard to Honoria. 

He felt that it was not exactly the course of aman 
of honour to perseyere month after month for more 
than a year in attentions to one woman while his 
heart and his purposes were fixed upon another—for, 
poor fellow, with the usual blfudness of victims upon 
such occasions, he never dreamed that it was Miss 
Honoria who courted him all this time. 

And added to the prompting of his conscience— 
which, let us hope, was the motive power of the 
greatest weight—there were these lesser influences, 
The family at Coverdale Hall,and the world outside 
too, expected him to marry Miss Honoria, he had led 
them to expect it. Had he now the moral courage to 
disappoint a reasonable expectation. And then cer- 





Honoria was quite as eligible as Maud, 

She was the co-heiress of her sister, and her money 
would be very useful in building up his own decayed 
fortunes, not that Sir Henry was a mercenary fortune- 
hunter, for such was really not his character or pur- 
pose, only on this occasio, he committed the not 
unusual introversion of lugging in his interests to 
encourage and support his conscience in the per- 
formance of a duty. 

And then as for external prettiness Honoria, he 
thought, was certainly prettier than Maud. Her 
skin was more snowy, and her features smaller and 
chiselled with a more classic regularity. 

And then again her manner, perfected during her 
residence at foreign courts, was assuredly more high 
ored, mare aristocratic than that of Mand: 

In short, Sir Henry, like a wiser fox than he 
really was, depreciated the arbour grapes hung high 
above his head and praised the flavour of the berries 
in his reach. 

Still he had not quite made up his mind how to 
act. 
In the meantime Miss Honoria’s heart, or rather 
her vanity, sickened with hope deferred, and well 
it might, poor girl; it was no joke to be daily 
expecting and longing for a proposal for nearly two 
years, until out of her grief and her impatience she 
was almost driven to make it herself. 

An accident often decides the conduct of an 
undecided character. Such a chance precipitated 
the tate of Sir Henry Percival at the very moment 
he imagined himself free, 

This was the way of it: he had resolved to travel 
for a month or two, and he thought that during his 
arsence he would be able to determine upon some 
definite course of action. 








When he announced his intended journey to the 
family they listened in polite indifference, wishing 





tainly in a ration.] and worldly point of view | 





him a pleasant tour and a speedy return, &c,—all, 
except Honoria. 

She heard in dismay, asking herself what could 
that man mean, aud whether he would go away 
= without coming to an understanding with 

er. 
In the time that intervened between the morning 
of his announcement and the day of his departure 
she grew daily more treubled and anxious. She 
could have indulged herself with many a good, 
hearty cry. 

But the hour came in which he was to bid them 
al] farewell. Richard Pemberton was to accompany 
him to the village. 

He took leave of Mrs. Pemberton and Maui in 
the library, and then sought the presence of Honoria, 
who had purposely isolated herself in the empty 
drawi: g-room to afford him a last opportunity of 
declaring himself. If he could escape that parting 
hour, she thought, then he certainly would be lost 
to her hopes for ever. 

tle did escape it, or rather he thought he did, He 
entered gaily, spoke to her smilingly, paid her some 
graceful, unmeaning compliments, kissed her hand, 
and bade her adieu. 

Tuere he was gone, sure enough, without doing her 
justice, she said. 

And overwhelmed with disappointed ambition, 
mortified vanity, and even wounded affection, for the 
frivolous girl rather liked the young man around 
whom so many hopes clustered, she threw herself 
down upon the sofa in a passion of tears. 

Some one ontered hastily, 


‘IT wonder what I did with my gloves. Good 


Heaveis! Miss Pemberton! — Hovoria!—dearest 
Honoria ; what is the mavter? I beg your pardon, 
Honoria,.” 


It was Sir Henry Percival, and he was bending 
over her, frightened, pleased, remorseful, flattered, 
all at once, 

Now of course you know what followed. 

Sir Henry Percival deferred his journey, and that 
forenoon, when he should have been on the road, he 
was closeted with Richard Pemberton, telling 
him that his happiness depended on the p ion 
of Miss Honoria’s fair hand. 

Miss Honoria herself was in with Mrs. Pem- 
berton. sitting on » sofa between Mrs. Pemberton 
and Maud, with a hand clasped in the hand of exch, 
and—a heroine for once in her life—being wept and 
smiled over by the maiden, who kissed and caressed 
her and wished her joy over and over again, 

It was the next day, after breakfast, that Mrs. 
Pemberton desired the presence of Miss Houoria in 
her own apartment for « private interview. Then 
and there the lady revealed to her adopted daughter 
the history of her true parentage, and placed her 
mother’s letter in her hands. 

Honoris heard the story with many tears—tears 
of false shame and vexation, and even remorse when 
she remembered her cold, haughty manner to her 
poor, loving, unknown mother. But soon every 
other feeling was swallowed up inthe fear of the 
effect the knowledge of this would have upon her 
affianced and his attentions towards her. Mra. 
Pemberton reassured her. 

“ Have you seen any change in his manner either 
last evening or this morning ?”’ inquired the lady, 

“No, mamma; he is very good.” 

**Then be at ease; he is well informed of all 
that I have told you. During the interview in the 
library yesterday morning Mr, Pemberton put Sir 
Henry in possession of all the facts.” 

Miss Honoria was surprised and comforted. She 
began to experience the conviction that there 
was no one she had yet seen who was so selfish 
as herself. It was a littl+ glim ering of light and 
warmth let in upon her cold and darkened spirit. 
Let us hope that it may shine brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day,and that Mrs, Pemberton’s 
long-continued efforts for her rege eration have not 
been all in vain—that the good seed sown long ago 
and lying quiescent in that young heart may 
germinate at last and bring forth good fruit, 

Honoria retired to her own room to read her poor 
mother’s firat and last letter, that fond letter so full 
of yearning affection, to read and to shed tears of 
repentance over, 

The next day, by the earnest advice of Mrs. Pem- 
berton, Honoria wrote to her brother Mrs. Pemberton 
enclosed it in a letter of explanation frum herself to 
Falconer, and for greater safety sent it off in the 
offici«l mail bag to Ro: e. 

One month from this time Sir Henry Percival and 
Miss Honoria were quietly married at the village 
church by the Rev. Mr. Lovel and the same morning 
left for a tour. 

And soon after their departure Mr. Pemberton and 
his family 1-ft Coverdale Ill fur the winter. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


FAsoorEn had been mawy motthe ia Rome, At 
first quite absorbed in the contemplation of the 
wotidérs of the “ Eternal City” le did not speculate 
too Suriously upon the singular fact that, while ia 
reosipt of # very liberal remutieration for implied 
services as private secretary, his’ time was left en- 
tireby at hiv own disposal. 

And even if te saidenly recollécted that he was 
doing absolutely nothing in return for the hand: 
somé salary He: réceived hé would say to liimseli 
that he supposed ir must’ ber all right}; that cer- 
tainly he was always at Major J——'s command, 
wh could avail liimself of bis presences whetever 
he pleased to do so. 

nd tlierefore Falconer continued as before, 
haunting the ehurches and palacos,and dfeaming 
away, hip lifé amid. their wondérful collections of 
painting and sculpture, 

This interval of repose seemed really. necessary 
fer the soothing down of those turbulent and ex- 
citable emotions, the last subsiding, throes of that 
mental storm which had so lately suaken his whole 
nature, 

From the scene of his passionate love and bitter 
lisappointment, of his burning hatred, fierce poli- 
tical war and humiliating defeat, he was vow far 
separated by distance andtime. He was where he 
bad go greatly longed to be—in the old city of the 
arts—surrounded by the awful monuments of a long 
suried, glorious past. And great was the calm that 
slowly descended upon his spirit. 

Now free from the strife of evil passions, free to 
ponder over the entire past, involuntarily he com- 
menced to question the wisdom and rectitude of hia 
»wn eonduct. 

Imvain he sought to stifle or eseape from these 
self-questionings, They recurred at unexpected 
times and places: Everywhere—under the stradowy 
arches of some ancient ruin, in the dim aisles of 
some gergeous old church, even in his own chamber 
in the watches of the vight—whispered the still 
small voice summoning up visions of those friends 
he had done his utmost to estrange and alienate 
for e@ver—visiors of Maud im her angelic love- 
lines, of Mrs. Pemberton in her noble, matronly 
beauty; di Richard Pemberton with his beniguity of 
brow, #ll so incompatible with that egotism, pride 
and ambition with which he had so bitterly charged 
them—with which he now began to suspect he had 
so-rasily and falsely charged them, Still, Maud 
was golig to be married to Sir Henry Percival, 
Trae, he himself—~Falconer—liad in anger broken 
away ftom trer, bad cast her plizhted faith back in 
her face, had flung himself out of the neighbourhood, 
and go liad left her free to contract another engage- 
ment. Yet still 

In the midst of these self-questionings, self-re- 
prosches and self-justifications, his second quarter 
‘ame to an end, and he wakened up by having his 
second ee payment placed in his hands, The 
money almost seemed to scorch his hands. 

“ Ohi, this will never do,” he said. I do not under: 
stand this at all. I canuot continue to receive a 
salary for nothing.” 

He hastened to tlie presence of his employer and 
told him as much, 

“Well, my dear young, friend,” said the major, 
laying down his.newspaper, “ what isto be dove? 
‘We cannot hélp it. Iam also receiving a salary for 
living here in idleness, My office is just at present 
a porfect sinecure; there is po-itively nothing doing 
at the Legation. But shall | upon that account throw 
it np? Nonsense, Be easy, my young friend, lest 
in & fow days or weeks you should liave to compiain 
of too muck business.” 

The old gentleman resumed his paper, while, Fal- 
couer, with a relisved conscicnee, retired. From that 
ivy for many weeks he gave himself up heart and 
soul to the study of his art. 


* * * * * * 


At the eud of the third quarter Falconer was, for 
the first time, brought face to face with tlie salary 
he bad not earned. Upon this occasion he also- 
lutely refused to touch it, 

To the major’s remonstrance he further replied 
that unless in the current quarter he could make 
himself of some service he sould, by leave, at the 
end of'it, retire from his situation, The young man 
said this with a firmness of purpose that Major J— 
sonld not hope to shake, 

Therefore by the next home-mail the major wrote 
to his friend, Riehard Pemberton, that his young 
protegé was growing Very unwanageable and con. 
scientious upon the subject of his salary, and that h 

ld certainly leave him at the close of the cur- 





Major J—— requested w to avért this 
event by making known to thé roong gétitheniad the 
vate and the’ intentions of his patron. 

Meanwhile the months rolled round and brought 
Mr. Pemberton’s anewer to the drmjor"é‘lettér cox» 
cerfing Falconer’s sithation, 

Richard Pembetton wrote that pred tras trian’ 8° 
scruples were jist and honourable to hit, that le 
— glad to find he entertained and was governed by 
them, 

He requested lite fiend; Sfajor J, to offer 1104 
farther opposition té Falcoter’s’ ptirpose of leaving 
his present position, but of the cowtrary, to 


art. 

He said that he himself would take care thet the 
young sculptor should receiv» orders for work 
enough to keep-him busily engaged. 


very liberal order from, a retired merchant,,.a, lover 
and patron of art, and a friend of Richard Pemberton, 
who had ouce before, at the suggestion of the latter, 
employed the young sculptor, 

In sometiiing less than a week from the receipt of 
this letter, of which Falcover knew nething, the last 
quarter expired, and the young secretaty came 
according to his word to resign his situation, 

Then it was that without mentioning Riebard 

Pemberton’s friendly agency in the matter, Major 
J placed in the handsof the young artist whe 
letter of his wealthy patron, containing an ordet for 
a pair of full-sized busts, namely, a copy in marble 
of the head of the Apollo Belvidere, and 
one of Venus de Medicis, And Falcouer, frank and 
impulsive in all things, joyfaily expressed: his sur- 
ptiseand pleasure. 
And new, with a mind relieved. of. care and 
inspired by hope, the: young artist went diligensly 
to work, and as the: year rolled on moreesders poured, 
in upot him 


(T6 be Continued:) 





THE YOUNG APOTHECARY, 





Tuere isam apothecary in the:play of / Romeo and 
Juliet, of whom Romeo:says: 


«* —__Meagre were his looks, 


Sharp misery had. worn him tothe bo.es.”” 


The young apothecary does not resemble him in 
the slightest degrees He is weli nourished and well 
clad, is particular abont his back hair, and thiuks 
bimself an Apollo, which is the next best thing to 
beiug one; indeed, even more satisfactory to the 
bappy individual himeelf. He is always to be found 
near the. window, caressing bis incipient moustache, 
when not absolately engaged in serving customers, 

Being well convinced that that plain middlesaged 
person, his employer, engagedihim as an. ornament 
and attraction, he leaves: as much of the werk ae 
possible to others, He isonly on ‘the alert. upon the 
entrance of what he calle a stylish girl, and allows, 
old ladies and listle girls; who come. with: black, 
porter bottles for ‘* more of that. physic,” to: knock, 
upon the counter until some one else; hears;them, 

Even plaim young: women: hie: treats with signal 
contempt, though he knows that they only:come in 
to look at him, In facet, be is convinced that any 
female not quite old enough to be his great grand’ 
mother, onee seeing: tris fave at the window, must be 
charmed into: the shop by ity And whether the 
purchase madé be w bottlé-of cologne water; or some 
remedial agent; lie is positive that it is-only: ax 
excuse for prolongipg those- admiring glances at bris 
expressive counteuance, Bat let any one ina bonnet 
ask for the Direetory and bis ttinmptt is intense. 

**T say, did you see her?” he asks of any one 
who will listen. ‘She came up and looked at me, 
she did, ‘Tried to flirt with her eyes, you know, 
and walked straight in, and couldn’t think what she 
wanted, and so asked for the Directory! I've seen 
girls taken with me on first sight before, but that 
now—ha! ha! Good lookin’, too—wasn’tshe ? Think. 
I'll follow it up.” 

For a while, the young: apotheenry. lias it: abl his 
own way. Liie is one incessant firtatiom with him, 
But he generally comes to am untimely-end, and so, 
alas !—in another way—does: some unhappy invalid 
in the neighbourhood, Like. Shakespeare's apothe- 
cary, he generally has in stock seme drug of which 
he can say: 

“ Put this in any liquid thing you will 


And drink it off; and if yeu had the strength 
” 





encourage him to dévote himself exclusively to his |. 


Enclosed in, the same letter, to begin with, was a , 


Atd as he looks over tris *hoalder at some “ pretty 
girl,” or waves his kerchief to some “spléndid 
‘oréaturé,’” eid sure; at last, to take down the’ jar 
‘which’ ebfitainge the: poison instead of that whiteh 
holds some innocent atid’ #elP Ritown medtcitie, and 
‘so be inet tal in‘ the ttkitig off of sothe’ poor 
‘soul who findied that he woula'be better for’ a dowe 
‘of stlts,; ofa Tittle creath of tartar’: 

Wirat ‘Becomes of thie’ fatal youre” apotiietary 
afterwards is not known ; but it is supposed that, if 

he'ls teally good looking, he betomies a shop- walker, 
‘and'so filids the position fdr. wittéw nattre fatended: 
/hiiad. 


tin 


=" 


A VIPER BO R'T. 


oo 


Tua Jardin d! Acclimatation liae been entiched by 
the addition of some fine secretary:birds, and » few 
days ago occasion was taken with their help to offer 
to the public what a. Freuels paper onils “a most 
attractive spectacie,’’ ae bad been pro- 
cured, and were thrown down béféeéthe birds, who, 
to tlie intense deligtt of ‘the spectators, lost no time 
ia “ engaging a struggle’ with them. Tie combat 
must.have beew rather one-sided’ if the: birds were 
‘anything like full grown; for a secretary has been 
kudwa net only to’ vanqnish, but to devour bodily 
snakesae large as aw nian’s arm. But tlie gestures 
an@ tactics of the birds while engaged in the fight 
were highly amusing to! the visitors; who will, no 
doubt, urge all their friends to go awd patronize’ the 
exhibitions that may’ be giver in future; It iv certain 
that the gatders are far better auited for the cliasse 
aux'vipets than for displays of falconry ; forthe eecre- 
tary does not ffy; bat rons after his prey, and tliat 
at @ prodigious pace, reserving his wings to serve as 
ia; weapon of ce and defence: When the snake 
is overtaken one of the witgs is used as a shield aud 
the other as’a club, whilé the long and hard legs of 
ithe bird are impervious tothe attacks of the foe. A 
common viper, is, however, by no'means # fait match 
for the newly-trained chasseur, aud it would be well 
‘om’ tlie next occasion to make a quarry of a stout 
cpbra or’ young. python, 


‘— 








A WORD. TO: WIVES, 


-— 


Ir you want to deserve the proud title of wife, 
never abuse yout hueband’s confidence.. Beware 
how you prefer charges against him in the presence 
of others, or confide the story of your marital wrongs 
to comparative strangers when he is absent. Do 
not tell other people that hie does nof bring home 
money enough to keep the house in food, clothe you 
amé the children; pay the rent and’ appear respect- 
able. Scorn to make reference to relatives who 
would rather go without themselves than see you 
and the children starve. You'should never question 
the ability of your husband t6 earn sufficient money 
at‘ his trade or im his business, nor should’ you seek 
to- render: him incompetent and’ ridiculous in the 
sight of others: 


HOW TO LIVE. LONG, 





Tra desire for length of days seems te litye been 
fhr greater in times past than itisnow. We write 
these lines with the view of bestowing some timely 
hiats on our active busimesa men, who are’ rushing 
on in pursuit of riches regardless of the-exhaustion 
of titeir physical and mentul faculties. 

Néarly ali the principal writers om lomgevity are 
agreed that humam beings may, under the most 
favourable conditions, live toa hundted, and'several 
have recorded instances of persems reaching @ much 
greater age ; but the instances given do not in any 
case’satisfactorily bear r gid‘ examination. Hufe- 
land, public lecturer at Jena, who published'a work 
on longevity in the last century, thus desoribes the 
sort.of man who has:the best prospect of leng life : 

‘He has a well proportioned: stature, withont, 
however, being too tall. He.is rather of the middle 
size, and somewhat thick-set.. His complexion is not 
too, florid—at any rate, too much ruddiness.in youth 
is seldom a.sign of longevity... His hair appreaches 
rather to the fair than to the. black; his. skin is 
strong, but not rough. His head is not too big. 
He has large veins at the extremities; his shoulders 
are more round than flat; his neck is not’ too long ; 
his belly does not project, and his hands are large 
but not too deeply cleft. His foot is rather thick 
than long, and his legs are firmandrovud. He hes 
alsova broad chest and strong voice, und thefaculty 
of retaining his breath for a long time: without 





Of twenty men, it would despatch yowstraight, 


difficulty, In general there is complete harmony: 
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in all hie parts. His senses are good, but not too 
delicate; his pulse is slow and regular, His 
appetite ia good, and digestion easy. He has not 
too much thirst, which is alwaya.a, sign of rapid 
¢olfeonstmption. 
“Hig, passions. never become too vialent or de- 
structive. If, he.gives.way to anger, he experiences 

a glow of warmth. withont an. overffowing of ‘the 
galli. He likes Bhan yond icularly calm 
er fi hg ove andl teenanahe rey hue r 
po a frie ture 

irst after either honours or rjches, and’ 


niches all thought of to-morrow. ‘Phis power in 
banishing anxiety has an immense deal to do with 
longevity,” 

It is, in fet; that t) of the mind’” 


which Dr. Jolitsen so jastly: tol@ Boswoll wae “m 
great art,” ndditig that # man: when mise 
should tet'go-'te hie chamber'and try to think his 
troublé down; but stonld! seek every possibie means 
to divért it; “Dwelling: on misery at once affects, 
cud most sertously, the digestive organs 


—_—_—_——_ 
SAVED BY A DREAM. 


- 
— 





DREAMS, which are oftert fimtastidally strange, at 
times:possess the preseiént power. Tiere are urany 
wonderful instances of this ow record. The story Tt 
will now- relate is @ case in point. 

A good. many. years. ago. », farmer, named Silas 
Austin, living itorather a wild and thinly populated 
region, sold: ent his possessions im the.latter. part of 
the winter for four: hundred pounds, The deed was 
duly execated, and the: amount paid in specie, with 
a verbal agreement that he should not be required 
to remove his family before the-first of the ensuing 
April. He deposited the money, for safe keeping, 
in the bed he slept on, aud soon after set out ow a 
journey with the view of making another: parchase. 

“T shall be solonely, with ourtwo little children !” 
said his wife ; “ and ‘then if anything should liappen!” 

“ Pshaw !” he replied ; “what do you fear'?” 

“T don’t know,” she sighed ; “I‘feel timid; I fear 
something, will go wreng. I’m somehow afraid I 
shall never see you again.” 

‘“* Nonsense, Hannah.” 

“ And then, Silas, you kuow we have so much 
cioney in the house!” 

“ Ay, that’s it !’ he returned with 2 laugh. 
“ Poor people walk boldly through dark, places, 
1nd sleep soundly with open doors ; but the moment 
they: get a little money they become: ag: timid as 
haves, and think robbers are seeking them every- 
where: Now, you see; my dear,” he added, “lh 
Lo safe, because I slan’t have the money with mo; 
aud you because nobody'lt know you've got it.” 

“Yhere are persons who know you've reeeived it 

é haven't spent it,” she rejoined: 

“The man that bought the place, of course.” 

“ Yes, and others,” 

“ Neighbours, perliaps ; but you don’t féar them, 
ifannah ?” 

“ Ldon’t know what I fear, Silas; I feel strangely 
ineasy, and that’s the truth.” — 

“* Well; my dear,” returned hex husband; “ this is 
nothing but a whim;and iffl femaim at home for a 
whim. we'll seon be withiont a place to put-cur heads 
in, EF must go and seek out another farmi—you know 
the-ugcessity for itas wellas. I do; bat LH not be 
longatray, whether I succeed or notnotniore than 
\wo or three weeks at the most:” 

This decided, Mr. Austin took leave of his. wifé 
and ehildten, the latter; two little boys of four and 
six, He went awny, apparently with a light heart, 
that his wife might not be further depressed ; but in 
reality, as he afterwards confessed, lie felt a good 
deak of secret uncasiness. This increased, rather 
than diminished, the further he went; and when he 
reached the place where he was to take tle train he 
‘ound himself so much influenced by a strange, mys- 
terjous dread. of evil.that, Le required all his reasom 
to support his resolution to continue his journey. 

Determined not to be turned. by.a chimerical idea 
he paid: his fave for a hundred miles, and, weut off. in 
the first trains 

Ow reaching his first destination: he went fo bed, 
and being excessively fatigued, almost immediately 
fell askeep. 

He awoke some time in the middle of the night 
with a kind of start, or shock, as if something strange 
iad touched him, and he experienced that peculiar 
usation of dread aud fear which is sometimes pu- 


—— 


duced by a fearful dream that cannot be remembered, 
but which seems to have impressed its disagreeable 
effects upon the dreamer. 

For a time, as is often the cage when awaking ina 
strange place, he was quite bewildered, and could 
not recollect where he wa3, nor how he came there; 
but as soon as all became cleer to him hisanind: re- 
verted to hia wife and children, and he felt such an 
indescribable yearning for home that he helt resolved 
to take the first train back. 

But while pondering on this matter lie: gradually 


“fell asleep again, and this time Greameditiiat ho saw 


his own house, dimly shadowed, forty, it, tig: thick, 
mysterious gloom of night, and tlimbe while, helooked 
upon it such a strange dread of red anil meeps 
possession of him that he shudd : ed 
over some dark abyas. 

Then he thought something mowed shite through 
the air, as a ghost would move without motion. or 
volition of his own, till he suddenly found himself in 
the bed-room of his wife, who was there.asleep, with 
thetwo children, He fancied that he wapted to wake 
her and tell that: something dreadfukiwas going to 
happen ; but though hie: tried to go ,foler he found 
he could not stir, aad his efforts ¢aeelBonbdis alarm 


only resulted ite the most siljnes, ‘Then 
"lie heard the ominous sonmdé ale, 
and he knew that robbers: were: or her 


—robbers in 


children of impending: death, 

He was in vevthia tateeten, feaneemntinalts 
air he breathed a orhine,, 
it made thick and stifling, andiif) cboRed) hin. 
steps came nearer; they stopped ab the door; 
was the noise of gentle: force: Being used, and: 
the door swung slowly back: andidivelosd:two: 
faces, looking un and demoniac in the 
lurid, ghastly light. Hethought heknew 
thus before he saw. them; but, for ail that, the 
of them made him shudder. smd grew faint. They 
advanced noiselessly—they dtew near the bed of, the: 
innocent sleepers—and, in the next few: moments, 
an eternity of tortures was compressed: im the bosom 
of that fond husband and father, whorwas compelled 
to remain motiouless and silent and seethem prepare 
to slay all that he had on earth to loves 

They reach the bed—they lean over it—they 
listen to the breathing of the sleepers—aud then 
their sharp knives gleam aloft with deadly poise, 
One momeut thus—and then, asthe kuives flashed 
downward to break forth in one single wild, pro- 
longed shriek of woe and terror, and Silas Austin 
again found himself awake and trembling, and 
covered all over with a cold, clammy perspiration. 

“Thank Heaven!” he murmured, at length ; “ it 
was but a dream !’’ 

For more then am hour he lay awake—thinking 
over it, and congratulating himseli that, afver ail, 
it was ouly @ dream—the vatural result oi great 
fatigae, # too hearty supper, amd bis own foolish 
fancies, Them hw went to sheep again ; but only to 
dream theseme thivgoveraguin . He slept no more ! 
the terrors of tiie night possessed hinr like @ spirin; 
he felt, ae he aiterwards expressed it, as if the baud 
of heaven was turning lim homewards: 

The next morning, as soom as any ous was astir, 
he dressed bim:elf aud went out. At the-carliest 
possible moment lie purchased @ brace of pistols, 
powder and balls, loaded bis weapous, putting two 
bullets in exch, secured them about his person, and 
took the first train baeilx to bis home, 

His return was @ happy sarprise to his wife ; bat 
when she fond he etaggered into rer arnis, «nd 
then sank down’ pale and speeebless om the nearust 
seat, sho became alermed, 

“There is nothing the matter with me, my dear 
Hannah, except fatigue from my iowg hard ride,’’ be 
said, ‘*buture you sure you are all well Itere*”’ 

“ Oin, yes, Silas, very sure.” 

**Heaven ve praised'!”’ he rejoited 5 "‘ for I’ve had 
to such painfal dreams abouv you tuat 1 wasalmest 
afrtid to comte home.” 

Whav with telking and eating, for he had scarecly 


ef 
Hi 


tasted a morsel through the cay, it was past one | 


o’clock wiren he retired to rest. He had just begau 
to fall to sleep when he heard # light, rasping sound. 
At first he took no notice of it, but when it at 
lengelt ceased entirely, aud was soon aftr fviluwed 
by a noise like the sluwand gradual raising of a 
window, the trutir suddenly flastied upon him, and 
his whole nervous system received & heavy shock, 
He sprung up it bed, wide awake, with a feeling of 


the raising window had ceased, aud he now fancied 
he heard some one crawling through it, and speak- 
ing to some one else in a guarded whisper. 

Then it was be heard the stealthy steps as in lis 
dream, the same gentile forcing back of the door, 
and to his dismay bebeld two human figures, with 
black faces,each with a long, gleaming knife iu his 
hand, glidingptowards his sleeping wife, 

Suddenly, with a pistol in each hand, the appari- 
tion of the Kmaband rose up before their asto- 
pished gage, the last earthly sight they were ever to 
look upom, Before they had time to recover there 
was a bright flash, a crashing report, and both came 
heavily to. ths igor, with two bullets lodged in the 
breast of 


Woe-pass over timwild, fearful scene that followed 
af the wife aed children sprang up with screams 
4 terror. In ten minutes the two robbers were 
ead, 

On washing the paint from their faces, they 
proved to be Mr. Austin’s neighbours, who had 
come to KiB his wife and children, and get the 
money tiatthey believed to be in the dwelling. Ile 
had been wagned by a dream, his family saved, and 
the Villaingypanisled. H, A. 





THY UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND 
WOMEN DOGTORS. 





4 eee 


admission of women to 
im University has been 
pretenhommsortof side issue. The 

liad resolved: tak: Women. should be suffered 

if sn queseodita.shnaninnny-degeeen is medicine, The 
Coevocation. tae-declinad, imexpress terms, to thank 
the Senate for erg em has further given 
am opinion thet. enght not to be 
dealt with penne as, part of a com- 
preheasive plee, aod thas: women, therefore, ought 
cither to bendiitied to alk thovfaoulties or to nove at 
alk. eprom observe, ig in strict accord- 
ance with the: taxmm@of the Sepplemental University 
son whiet Mir, Lowe seems to have ignored. 

Permission ie there granted for the special and 
separate exansination of womer iv such branches of 
literatare, scienceandart as the University authorities 
shall from time totime determine. 

The implication is that women are to be excluded 
from the ordinary examinations, and from the medi- 
cal examination among the rest, It may te quite 
trae, a6 Mr. Lowe urges, that the degrees to which 
they will be exclusively admitted will te less 
esteemed, an’, therefore, of less value, than the 
others. There is no he:p for the pcssitly unfair 
iuference, It will rest with the women themselves 
to establish their own character, and we have no 
doubt that the acquisitions of which they may suc- 
ceed in giving proof will in due course be as highly 
thought of as they may deserve. We would add, 
moreover, that the subject of medical degrees for 
women is surrounded by special difficulties. 

It is not possible that their knowledge can be 
thoroughly tested in the same way as that of their 
competitors, Many branches of it. can Le ouly 
giauced at by their examiners, and some of the most 
important must be thrust entirely out of sight. ‘lhe 
choice of the medical profession by women isso new, 
and in some respects so strange, that we wust not be 
surprised if the path to it ie not found atonce as 
smvuoth aud easy as they could wish. We ave weil 
aware of the difficulties withwhich: women taveto cou. 
tend at an eariivr stage in theit career, of the hardly- 
obtained permission to attend medical lectures, and, 
even when this has been nominally granted them, of 
the stull closed ranks into which they: bave in vain 
endeavoured to trast themeetves, ‘The refusal of a 
medical degree dees, undoubtedir, throw additional 
obstacles: in the way of their getting into medical 
practice, The result, however, is not from any 
point of view altogether to be deprecated, 

Some women, mure persevering or better qualified 
than the rest, have olready suoeseded: in thrusting 
themselves into the professionyand are obtaining 
ther iull share of the niateria) reward® it offers, 
‘Fueir good iortume, however, well deserved as we 
may presume it is, would in any casé be exce tonal. 
li not ouw vr two only, but: dozens, and possibiy 
hundreds, wermtempted om by tueir example, they 
would fiud that the field was teo narrow for them, 
and that they had gained nothing from the empty 
tiie which their friends would, place within tieie 
reach. Weeanmeot be surprised that the Loudon 
University should be unwiiling to inseriba, on ite 
mediead roll tris vaet bost of disappointed enncicia tes 
for public iavour, or toe it shoud trivk its medical 





sidden terror, not unlike’ what he had experienced 
in his dfeams. He listened imtently. 





‘The sound of i 


degrees not likely to gaiu in creditfrons th: ir admis- 
sion to them. 
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[LORD Bra 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
—_——_—_> 


Since the days when Pitt waged war with Bona- 
parte no Minister of modern times has occupied a 
rouder position than that now held by the Earl of 
eaconsfield, Lord Beaconsfield is by birth a gentle- 
man and a man of cultured tastes and eminent 
refinement. In the fourteenth century the fleets of 
his ancestors proudly swept the Genoese seas; in 
the nineteenth century the greatest member of the 
family appears as the Premier of England. 

Lord Beaconsfield comes, if we may speak thus, 
of a literary stock. His father’s life is a romance. 
His father was the descendant of a family of Spanish 
Jews, who, driven from the Peninsula in the 
fifteenth century by the persecutions of the Inquisi- 
tion, had subsequently set:led in Venice, where as 
merchant princes they acquired renown. The elder 
Disraeli, the father of the present Earl, is chiefly 
known as the writor of various charming works 
devoted to history and literature. His ‘* Quarrels of 
Authors,” “Amenities of Literatnre,’ ‘‘ The 
Literary Character,” and kindred works, will un- 
questionably last with the language, They consti- 
tute an admirable compendium of ancient lore and 
modern criticism, But the name of the father was 
speedily eclipsed in the fame of the gon. 

Benjamin Disraeli was bern in London in Decem- 
ber, 1805, Early he evinced great precocity of 
talent, which, however, was for some time kept in 
check by drudgery in an attorney’s office, where he 
had been placed by his father in order to qualify for 
the legal profession. His first efforts with his pen 
were in 1826, when he became a contributor to a 
daily London newspaper called “The Representa. 
tive,” which professed Tory principles. Those 
principles, which acknowledge the supremacy of the 
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Crown with the people as a democratic basis, hae 
never been deserted by Mr. Disraeli. 

From 1829 to 1831 Mr. Disraeli travelled on the 
Continent and especially in the East, whence he 
derived some of the peculiar charms which float 
around the myriad fascinations of his novels, 
Chateaubriand—vo mean judge—was wont to say 
that the description in “ Tancred’’ of Jerusalem by 
moonlight was one of the most classical productions 
of modern European pens. 

In 1828 Disraeli published bis “ Vivian Grey ’’— 
the first of his novels, a work interesting to all time, 
and certainly baptized in genius. Afterwards he 
published ‘‘ Contarini Fleming” and the “ Young 
Duke,” and in 1838 aspired to Parliamentary honours, 
standing as candidate for the borough uf Marylebone. 
Liere he was recommended by Hume and by O’Con- 
nell ; but it is necessary to make an explanation. 
At no period of his career was Mr. Disraeli a 
Radical; but—which many people caunot under- 
stand—he built his Toryism distinctly on a Radical 
basis. In this he followed Bolingbroke, his acknow- 
ledged political teacher, 

In 1834 he published ‘‘ The Revolutionary Epic,” 
&@ quarto poem, which, however, fell flat on the 
reading public, In 1835 he became a candidate 
for the borough of Taunton, and then occurred a 
slight disturbance between him and O’Connell, in 
which the latter person accused him of incon- 
sistency. But ina letter addressed to the great 
Dauiel himself he said, referring to several recent 
electoral failures: ‘I have a deep conviction that the 
hour is at hand when I shall be more successful, I 
expect to be a representative of the people before the 
repeal of the union. We shall meet again at Puilippi, 


and rest assured that, confident in a good canse, 


and in some energies which bave not been altogether 
unimproved, I will seize the first opportunity of in- 
flicting upon you a castigation, which will at the 





same time make you remember and repent the insult 
that you have lavished upon Benjamin Dierseli. 
This was thought bravado at the time, but the pre- 
diction was fully realised. ; 

After an interval of two years, during which he 
published (1836) his novels of “ Henrietta Temple 
and “ Venetia’’ (1837), Mr. Disraeli at the age of 
thirty-two was returned as Tory. Member for 
Maidstone. His maiden speech, too carefully prepared, 
was rhetorically a failure; but before he sat down 
he energetically uttered the following sentences: 
‘*T have begun several times many things, and have 
often succeeded at last, I shall sit down now, but 
the time will come when you will hear me.” 

Need it be added that the prophecy has been more 

than verified? Towards 1839 he began to receive 
marked attention in the House, and by the year 184! 
he was fairly recognised as the leader of what was 
then known as the “ Young England” party, whose 
principles are admirably explained and fully 
elucidated in the charming pages of “ Sybil” and of 
“Coningsby.” Disracli’s marriage in 1839 with 
Mrs, Wyndham Lewis, the wealthy widow of his 
former colleague for Maidstone, gave to his high 
talents the social means necessary for their full suc- 
cess in English public life. 
, It was during the Peel Ministry of 1241 to 1846 
that he acquired his highest distinction asa master 
of political invective; but more recently in hig 
attack on Mr. Lowe for his insolent remarks at Ret- 
ford he has probably surpassed those vivid and even 
electric flashes of the earlier outbursts of his genius. 
For Mr. Disraeli—or rather the Earl of Beaconsfield 
—is most distinctly a man of genius, a born leader of 
men, and to all possible intents and purposes a born 
gentleman. Any honest Radical will at least admit 
that: besides, has he not given the frauchise to the 
working men? Nomanin England is so populss 
with all classes of the vast community. 

In 1841 to 1847 he became Member for Shrews- 
bury, After Sir Robert Peel’s dereliction of his 
party Mr. Disraeli became a lieutenant to Lord 
George Bentinck, whose biography at a later date he 
loyally gave to the world. After Lord George’s 
death in 1848 Disraeli, elected for Bucks in 1847, 
became the leader of the Tory party in the House of 
Commons, and be held it with such conspicuous 
ability that on the retirement of Lord John Russell's 
Cabinet be became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Since then Mr. Disraeli has led the Commons, has 
headed with brilliant force two Administrations, and 
is at this moment thé favoured and trusted Prime 
Minister of the first nation in the world. He 
assuredly is in nowise unhonoured, At his deci- 
dedly mature age most men may be excused for 
seeking quietude and the repose of the domestic 
hearth. But the Earl of Beaconsfield devotes his 
magnificent energies, his splendid genius, his grace- 
tul culture, to his country to the last. He is a 
worthy occupant of the chair once held by Pitt and 
by Bolingbroke, and that ie no mean praise. His 
last literary enterprise, ‘‘ Lothair,” attests the ripe- 
ness, the maturity, and the fulness of his powers. 
He has got within himself the heart of a boy of 
fifteen and the matured experience, the calm saga- 
city of a great statesman. 

There is, we must remark finally, a special predic- 
tion in the magnificent passage from “Sybil” with 
which we will terminate our notice. At that time 
the Constitutional party, once headed by Walsing- 
ham, by Pitt, and by Bolingbroke, was in a down- 
ward course, consequent upon the first Reform Bill. 

‘*In a Parliamentary sense, that great party,” 
writes the author of “Sybil,” ‘ has ceased to exist; 
but I will believe it still lives in the :hought and 
sentiment and consecrated memory of the English 
nation. It hag its origin in great principles aud in 
noble instincts; it sympathises with the lowly, it 
looks up to the Most High; it can count its heroes 
and its martyrs; they have met in its behalf plun- 
der, proscription, and death. Nor when it finally 
yielded to the iron progress of oligarchical supremacy 
was its catastrophe inglorious. Its genius was vin- 
dicated in golden sentences with fervent arguments 
of impassioned logic by St. John, and breathed in the 
intrepid eloquence and patriot soul of William 
Wyudham. Even now it is not dead, but sleepeth ; 
and in an age of political materialism, of confused 
purposes and perplexed intelligence, that aspires only 
to wealth because it has faith in no other accom- 
plishment, as men rifle cargoes on the verge of ship- 
wreck, Toryisin will yet rise from the tombs over 
which Bolingbroke shed bis last tear, to bring back 
strength to the Crown, liberty to the subject, and to 
announce that power has only one duty—to secure 
the social welfare of the Prorie.” 

These are noble words, and with them we elect te 
conclude our sketch of the foremost of English poli- 





ticians and the greatest statesman since Pitt. 
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THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


By the Author of “ Dan's Treasure,” “Ciytie 
Cranbourne,” etc., ete. 
ilalipiihinis 
CHAPTER XLVII. 


‘*AND SHE NEVER KISSED MpR!”’ 


Priory Hovss with all the windows open to catch 
the faint breeze which blows in from the sea, with 
numerous beds of sweet smelling and brilliant hued 
flowers in the large garden wafting in their perfume 
to the large shaded rooms, in which the inmates of 
the house are sheltering themselves till the glare of 
the noonday sun shall have departed. 

“It is one of the hottest sammers I can remem- 
ber,” said Miriam Sloecombe, fretfully. “I trust 
Sadie and her husband will not travel by day, the 
night is far preferable,” 

“Yes, I wonder how they managed to lose the 
train,” returned Milly Bray, earnestly; “it is not 
like Mr. Shrapnell to make such a blunder.” 

“Did not I tell thee? Their horse fell down in 
taking them to the station, so saith the telegram; 
but I most wonder at their coming. I thought we 
were to see them no more till they had been 
abroad.” 

“Perhaps they have news,” said Milly, eagerly; 
“foh, I hope so, I sometimes feel sick at heart with 
waiting ; though,”’ with a grateful smile, ‘‘ you are 
both of you so kind to me.” 

“Nay, who could be otherwise,” was the reply,’’ 

** Thou hast been like a bright ray of sunshine in 
our hearts since thou camest among us; we have 
scarcely missed Sadie since she married, and but for 
thee and the child Cara and I would have been 
two desolate old women, We may have deserved it, 
be that fact would make the pain none the less 

een,” 

“Don’t say that. I am sure whatever you have 
done has been from a good motive, even though you 
may have been mistaken,” and the girl put her arm 
round the prim figure and kissed the wrinkled cheek 
tenderly; then she pointed to the other end of the 
room where the blind lady and little Amy Shrapnell 
were sitting, a book on the child’s knee, from which 
pS reading aloud a fairy tale to her sightless 
auditor, 
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[4 MOTHER FOUND AND LOST.] 


“She makes mo think of Miss Carrie every day of 
my life,’ continued Milly, in a low tone, “and I 
dreamed last night that Miss Carrie had come to us 
alive and well. Uark, what is that ?’’ 

“ The swinging of the garden gate.”’ 

But the girl had gone to ascertain the cause of the 
sound herself, then with acrg of joy had rushed out 
in the sun, bareheaded and excited, as though she 
had suddenly gone mad. 

Miriam Sloecombe looked out through the window 
and her knees trembled; then she looked back to 
her blind sister to make sure that twenty years had 
passed over her head and that she was not walking up 
from the garden gate towards the bouse as in the old 
days, instead of sitting listening to the child, her 
attention half distracted by Milly’s exclamation and 
the sound of her hurrying feet, 

No, there she was, faded, worn, with silver hair, 
all the brightness of her youth and beauty fled, while 
walking towards the house seemed the embodied 
revival of all her loveliness and beauty. ; 

Suddenly the child hears the suund of voices, and 
starts to her feet also, exclaiming: 

“* My papa! my papa!” and runs out of the room 
to meet the approaching party. | 

“ Miriam, what is it? Who is coming?” asks her 
sister, breathlessly. 

But Miriam makes no reply ; to utter her thoughts 
and then find she had made a mistake would be cruel, 
and she leaves the room in silence, walking slowly to 
meet the new comers who have by this time reached 
the house. 

‘* Oh, Miss Carrie, I can scarcely believe my own 
eyes,’ Milly Bray is sobving ; “ it seems like s dream 
that I should see you and Godfrey both in one day, 
and beth supposed to be dead. He will come back 
too; I know he will, but do speak to me, that I may 
be certain it is you. I felt that I wasn’t mistaken 
that day, though you denied yourself to me.” 

“ You were right, Milly, but I am very glad to see 
you,” and Carrie bent down and kissed the girl, then 
looked up to encounter the keen eyes of Miriam 
Sloecombe fixed upon her, 

“Your aunt Miriam,” said Mr, Shrapnell, in- 
troducing her, and as Carrie extended her hand the 
Quakeress touched it coldly, observing: 

“Thou art not the same gentle child thou wert 
when I last saw thee, the pride of this world and 
the vanity thereof have laid their hands on thee, but 
for thy mother’s sake I bid thee welcome.”’ 

As she listened tothis Carrie drew back with a 
shiver, 
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Ransack her memory as she would she could not 
remember in her earliest days to have seen or been 
in the company of such a quaint figure as Miss 
Sloecombe presented, and she attributed, rightly 
enough, part of this ungracious reception from the 
fact of her being her father’s daughter. 

‘Tam airaid the convic:ion did not help to soften 
her. Shock after shock since her father’s death 
had come tothis otherwise gentle girl, and the 
on of the Carews, which had seemed dormant in 

er before, now rose in rebellion at any implied slur 
being cast upon her father, whom only of her 
parents bad she known, and remembering all his 
kindness and fond love for herself, she could not in 
her heart, jadging from what Willoughby Shrapnel! 
had told her, acquit her mother of blame. 

She had been thinking of all this as she came along 
in the train with her new-found aunt by her side. 
Thinking bitterly, perhaps, of the mother who had 
never sought her child through so many long years, 
and of that woman whom she had met upon the 
stairs io Miss Tnompsou’s house, so like herself, and 
of whose relationship to herself she could still but 
partly guess at, 

“What a crime itis for parents to cast their 
helplese offspring like so many cats or dogs upon 
the world, to live or die, become depraved or vir 
tuous, asthe merest chance may decide, The very 
thougnt of it makes me shudder,”’ 

And it was with these thoughts and feelings that 
Caroline C.rew almost unwillingly came into the 
presence of her mother. 

The blind lady stood, her hands extended as 
though to warn off something; expectation, 
almost terror, depicted on her face. She had never 
realised that Sir John Carew was dead—she still 
believed him tobe alive, and the very thought of 
him failed not to bring a certain amount of terrqr 
with it, Now she asked breathlessly : 

‘Is he come? Keep him away from me; his re- 
proaches are vain, vain, Lot me not hear the.”’ 

At this moment Carrie said: 

“Mother, Ihave come to see you,”’ and the ton-s 
rather than the word seemed to unnerve the blind 
woman, for she shrank back tremblingly, saying: 

“No, I don’t want you. You are your father’s 
daughter, not mine, My children that I loved were 
taken from me when I would have given my life to 
keep them, It was Miriam whodid it. At Miriam’s 
door may the crime be. They broke my heart when 
they did it, and though I married again and hai 
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another baby, she was not like the first, not like 
those I had lost; besides, she had a father, they, 
poor children, had none.” 

Ani she staggered to acouch and threw Herself 
upon it, weeping bitterly. 

* But, mother,” said Carrie, touched By thitout- 
burst of feeling, kneeling by the sid@ of thecouch 
and putting her arm round the other’# neck, “I 
also am your child. I have been motherless all my 
life. Now, too, Iam fatherless. Have you uedere. 
or kindness or tenderness for me?” 

‘*My child, yes! But you are net helplesseor an 
outcast cs they were; yet I nant to: love you, it is 
true, and your voice is sweet unlike his, 
go severe and hard that grow te es ee 
ringing sound through t = Sor 
unlike Godfrey’s. Ob, if hetind\heen trne to med hed 
no: been this wreck, and you would never have been 
born.” 

“ That would have beet a greet comfort,” sid 
Currie, rising tovher feet, dienppoimted in lier mother 
«s she had beem im so people, and 
taking her father’s side view of the 
pi actised upon him, “Baty” sitewent on, “if you 
illude to the wan whom you magried before papay 
i think you may sey he was) feus to you, sities lien 
came back when hie wife-was: dead to ask: gow:to 
ruarry him; if Seunderswas: right, that. waa: lowe 
papa found iteout.”’ 

Her words had a strange cffeet-mpon: the agitated: 
woman lying on the coueh; she-sat upright; cabled! 
Miriam to her side, and asked: 

* Ie this trae ?’’ 

“ Ttis,’ wae thereply, 

“ Then why did you not tell me before?” 

“ Why should I? Thow wert blind avd mad and: 
the yerrs have flowmby, amd hey with » lh hiesinempom. 
his head, bath gone te me-t hie Maker, and werr thou 
not in name algo another man’s wife? thow linet 
strauge notions of love, honour, aud duty, Cara; say: 
some kind word to thy newlp-found child, then lie 
thee down and rest, or this exeitement will be too 
much for ther.” 

Dut Lady Carew made noreply, her thoughts ind 
gone back to the days of her youth, to the memory 
aud happiness of her first love. 

‘* True!’ she murmured; ‘*‘ Godfrey true ?”’ 

Then sho fell back, a spasm contorted her face, a 
convulsive gasp, and she moved no more, the weary 

eart was silent, and the troubled spirit had found 
iest! 

“ And she never kissed me!’’ exclaimed Carrie, 
in a passion of grief throwing herself by the side of 
tle eouch ; “ my own motier, too ; what have I dene 
to be so unloved and desolate!’ and she continued to 
weep untit Miriam Sloecombe with a strong hand 
and stern face made her rise and drew heraway, 

“Thou must not take much notice of what her 
words or actions were,” she said, kindly, “she was 
out of her mmd for years after thy father left her; 
she has never beeu quite right since, and we have 
been expecting she would die suddenly for some time 
past, ever since the doctor said her heart was 
diseased ; thou hast nothing to blame thyself with, 
c1ili, though she ought not to have been so startled. 
It is | who shall miss her most, for she bath been the 
comfort and curse of my life.’”’ 

Tears came into the dim eyes, and the old lady 
left the room to indulge im her grief unobserved, 
while Milly tried to soothe her former mistress. 

Thus it was that Oarrie Carew found her mother, 
but te see her die, the gaim and loss clashing together 
giving a shock to her nerves, which, added toall the 
grief and trow:le she had gone through duriag’the 
last ten months, made her so weak and nervous that 
tue dostor called in to attend her said he would net 
auswer for the consequences unless she remained 
jiiet, avoiding all exertion and excitement, and get 
18 much fresh air as possible without effort, 

“There,” said Willoughby Shrapnell, with seme- 
thing like triumph when the docvor’s fiat was given, 

you see you must leave everything in wy hands; 

ich work isn’t fit fora woman, I have sent over to 
Morpeth and gota covy of the marriage certificate, 
which is exactly as Saun:‘ere described it. We have 
nothing to fear now, and I shall put a notico of 
Lady Carew’s death in the ‘ Times,””’ 

“Shall you ?”’ asked the girl, faintly, 

“ Yes, and it will be the fist note of war for Hilda 
Kempson, You must prowise tostay here at Ptiory 
House two mo ths longer, and at the «nd of that 
time you shall again be mistress of Clovelly Court.” 

“You think you cin promise it by that time 2” 
incredulously. If you could only discover who 

voisoned my poor father as well I should almost 
lieve in you as inuel as Aunt Sadie does.” 

* We ave making progress in that’slso; if Godfrey 
would ouly come back I believe lie could 
sive ts some useful information on the subject.’ 

‘No, he cannot,” said Milly Bray, who kappencd 
to be in the roow, “but I cau.” 
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| st-uggle, so that fully ive minutes elapse before he 


“ You can 2” exclaimed the lawyer, eagerly. “I 
have always thought so, but why did you not speak 
before ?”’ . 

‘* 16 was not the time, nor is it yet,’ was the reply; 
“when Godfrey returns, if he ever does, I will te 
you all I know, but not till then ; be was falsely 
accused of the murder, through my fault too, and I 
must clear him.”’ 

“ Bat suppose you were to die, or Hilda Kempsom 
were to get hold of you and hide you away as slie 
was going to do; what then? Does anyone else 
know what you ssy you do? How will justice be 


2” ' 
“Tthought of that: af fie time, and I wrote am 


aedount of all I knew arb emelosed the proof the 


night before the inquest at: Clovelly Court ; itis}. 


is overpowered, the noose tightened, and the plank 
upon which he stands gives way. 
A jerk! the strands of the rope divide, and still 
rhe Jasob Searle falls-on his feet into the chasm 
oa present. i@ef@etled and horrorstruck, 
while the hangman another rope, and one 
or two voiées mur is killing a man twice 
over to submit hi when there isa 
; sound of expos- 
approaches the 
of countenance, 


perestiy-safe, and I will give, you w note if you will | B— 


Bot. te open ifwithoat my 
wre t whic wail tell. yeu 

Pe 27s; bint thepneeat the Coutinow’” 

be 3 u had better make a fresh statements 
the matter comes before-a:magisteate or 


‘ Then Tasechtiped te do so lwilk BaiDiem) 


ives Eewmnot restore my poet master te 
aad I must: save Gedfrey Sloccombe 


Tepeated the beginning: te | 
doubt:itj for Godfrey Slecouales was 10% the mam te: 


Ietianotiier die for his supwesed murdor)smd 


Searle-will dic as suve-awl am living if hedacenet® 
return seon.”’ 
“Them T shall die-teo;” returned Milly; sadly, aud | 


those whic listened te ler felt that she 


CHAPTER XUVIEL. 
THE ROPZ BREAKS. 


Tie first of October. The day on whickthe-execu- 
tion of Jacob Searle, farmer, for the murder of 
Godftey Sloecombe, man of letters; is fixed to take 


Although the horrible scene is to occur within the 
prison walls at eight o’clock in the morning, work- 
men have been busy during a good part of the night 
erecting the seaffold, and the prisoner im his cell has 
for hours past heard the sound of hammers, know- 
ing that each blow was bat knockivg in another 
nail as it were to his coffin, 

He is calm. ““Callous,”’ the chaplin, calls it, for 
though he listens patiently to the worthy man’s 
exhortations, he shows ro sign of penitence, 

On the contrary, he appears to find » certain 
amount of satisfaction in his position, whieh 
seems but an additional crime to the worthy clergy- 
man. 

“T killed the man ; I’or glad of it; and I don’t 
mind paying the penalty,” was his reply, when en- 
treated te prepare for the great change so soon 
before him ; “ what then’s,the use of my saying I’m 
sorry when I’m not,’ he added, doggedly; but with- 
out any trace of bravado,“ for I’ve got the satisfac- 
tion of knowing if I haven’t got her; he basn’t 
either.” Tne “her,” of course, being Milly, 

So the hours rolled on; he had taken leave of his 
mother, arranged al? his worldly affairs, aw far as 
the law permitted him todo so, and them carelessly, 
almost indifferently, awaited the end, 

“Tt almost seems like helping a mam to commit 
suicide,” said the chaplain to his wife‘that night; 
“T believe he wants fo die.’’ 

“An odd taste,” was the reply: bub herlusband 
was right—Jacob Searle did want to die. 

The iaw seems inclined to oblige him this time, 

Besides the governor, chapiain and sheriff, twoor 
three others visit‘rim im hie cell. 

He is talked to, but makes little or no reply; he 
is getting impatient of all this talk about eternity, 
when, within a few minutes more he will know more 
about it than the wisest man on earth eould tell 
him, until he too had taken that dark journey from 
whence there is no return. 

They are faltering and hesitatingit seems to him, 
and though possessed of but little imagination, he 
cannot help looking on the drama in-which heis the 
central figure as though he were an outside specta- 
tor, so completely is all sense and sensation of 
either hope or fear banished from his mind. 

His first uncomforteble shock comes when they 
pinion him; it is; disagreeable, too, to hear the 
burial service read over him while he is still alive, 
though this latter but adds to the semi-delusion 
of its being the execution of another man and not 
of himself. 

That delusion is. soon dispelled, however, a cap 
is drawn over his, head and face,a rope adjusted 
rou:.d his neck, and the instincts of lifé are too 

trong within him not to make him fight and 


where te find the-| ° 


if Godfrey: | 





hearted mother; reached Clovelly Court, spread over 
England and-eame to the carsiof Milly Bray in her 
hiding place at » ail without the cause for 
the comarutation of the sentences being explained 
with it, and yet, it. was simple enough. 

Godfrey Sloecombe, had returned “ clothed and in 
his right mind.” 

That last day of September, the clock having 
struck six, as Willoughby Shrapnell was leaving his 
cfilce door with the intention of walking home to 
dinner, he met two men in seafariag costume, whom 
he at once recognised. 

They were John Hurdle and Godfrey Sloecombe. 

** Come to keep my word at last, you see, master,’’ 
said the former, while Godfrey stood still, looked at 
the lawyer calmly and asked ; 

* Do you recognise me.’” 

** Of course I do; why didn’t you come before. A 
man will be hung to-morrow for your supposed 
murder.” 

“To-morrow! We only landed to-day, but there 
is plenty of time.” 

** Indeed, there isn’t ; the Secretary of State is out 
of town, and the execution at Exeter takes place at 
eight. Here, let us take a cab at once and drive to 
Scotland Yard.” 

But, when, following his suggestion the two men 
had got into a cab with him, and bad travelled more 
than half the distance, the lawyer, usually so clear- 
headed, started te pull the check string saying,: 

“ Here, this won’tdo; 1 had forgotteu.the warrant 
against you for being supposed to be concerned in 
Sir John Carew’s death.’ 

“ We will go on,”’ said Golfrey, firmly. “I only 
heard of ita little while ago: it was that which 
brought me to Englaud; you do not believe me 
guilty?” 

“Certainly not: Milly told me she could prove 
your innocence.” ; 

“* Dear little Milly: you have seen her ?”’ 

** Yes, she is with good friends, and you wish us 
to drive on.” 

“¢ Of course, I tell yeu I have come to meet this,” 
Then there was silence till the cab drzw up. at tho 
head quarters of the police. 

‘I shall be with you early in the morning,’’ said 
the lawyer, «s they were xbout to leave the cab, 
‘‘and in a few days, perhaps to-morrow, you will 
probably be outon bail, Don’t let your spirits flag, 
and by the way, how are you off for moncy ?”’ 

“T have a few shillings, though I can get more 
when Iam free; my luggage and moxay went to New 
Zexland, { suppose ?” 

“Yes, but make me your banker; here area couplo 
of pounds, let me know when you want more. I shall 
get the highest legal assistance for you. I suppose I 
may conduct your cise, I kiiow Caroline Carew would 
wish it.” 

* Caroline Ciirew! I heard slie was dead.’ 

“ Hash, she is not—but your defence.” 

“T shali be very grateful if you will, but don’t let 
Miss Carew or Milly ses me in prises.” 

“T won't.” 
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Then they went into the presence of the pringipal 
ofticer at the tine on the premises, 

| am affaid that Godfrey Slocoombe's assértion av 
to his identity would not have been believed had he 
not beemw aeeompanied by such be well — = 
respectable seliviteras Willoughby Shim pnell, adde 
to the fact; that by declaring bimedlf to. be the 
missing mam bevenidored himgel? liable to a prose 
cution for murder, 

Surely: Jacow Searle's lifé, except: asa baman’ life, 
was nov worth tiiertroable taken that night’ te save 
it. Batdt wap not: the: individu persom, ibwas v 
“ man’sife/’ lev bianobe good or bad, that: wae\ nob 
to be saerifiesd as pmtisimenvfor a crime wifich liad 
cot been ¢omuritted: Thougl the would-be murderer 
slept diy ghy carrying Godfrey 
Sloeconrbe's sworn deposition, part of it confirmed 
by Willoughby; Shrapnel! and: Joho Hurdle, was 4 
travelling dowm te the-place where the: Secretary of 
State was dtaying, there te.zrouse lias n¢an unearthly 
hour of the morning, explain the: natter, and gov'the 
reprieve telegraphed down to Exeter, as we lave 
seen, justin time to save the man who was, in inten- 
tion, if mot im fact, » marderer. 

» Ehat night Godfrey spent in the police-cell, 

‘Fhernexs mortiing he was. taken: before a 
trate, whe could de nothing: but remand bim for a 
week; baidi being: refused; and thus it: was that the 
nows: spredd over England that» night, reaching 
Hitda Keupson' the next moruing, that: Gedfrey had 


retuwreds. 
impulse when sheiticard this; and learnt 





Her first: 
also that he was im prison for) being supposed’ te be 
concerned: in thé murder of her unele; Sir Joln 
Carew, was to soranble togetlier ail the money and 
jewellery’she dould lay her lisnds upon and fly, 

Bat a few minutes’ donsidetation told‘her that this- 
would be proof of her guilt, or, at any rate, would: 
raiser suspicion that, onee excited, might lead to 
terrible results; and after all, if she stayed and 
braved it ont as-site had hitherte done; what evil 
could happen to! her ? 

Her greatest fear wasof Milly Bray. 

Iffshu-oduld once: get’ possession of the girl she 
wouli, she-hoped) be éafe; but: if Milly’s lover were 
in, daager and: shée-was free te help him to clear 
inself, whoever else was ruined, there was no 
juestion bit that she would do it; 

Blight. would not. have- been so: easy for Hilde 
iXempsem.as sher imagined, far Dr. Fénton bad his 
spies wpen her: 

Ylowly but surely he: was: weaving his web around 
hey, on rather uuravelling the: tangled: mass of’ deceit 
and es which for yeats she lind sutreunded 
herselé. 

A few more knots had to be uritied, «a few more 
threads pulled out straight. and. then, like a spider 
— haslongsinee marked ite prey, he will be ready 

or her. 

But events ave hurrying on more rapidiy than even 
be-thinks, 

Willoughby Shrapnell has written to tlie north, he 
is too busy to be able to go, and Milly Bray, almost 
frantic with delight, is coming to London, while, 
Caroline Carew feels inclined te aceompany her. 

Indeed, I believe, she would dose but. that Amy 
Shrapnell.is still at Priory, House,and mueh as her 
step-mother. Sadie would like to have her in London 
with her; the child’s father wishes, her to remain 
where she is a little. longer, though, as their idea 
of a tour on the Continent: this year: ig knocked on 
the head, it is rather with the view of keeping 
Miriam Sloecombe company. now Lady Carew is dead, 
than anything else, which makes him defer as long 
a3 possible the departure of those whose presence 
keeps her home from seeming desolate, 

And Carrie Carew was dull, miserable and low- 
spirited enough. 

To have found her mother, only in the same breath 
at it were to lose her without one word or token of 
affection, after all she hai previously suffered, 
seemed for the time to utterly unnerve and’ prostrate 
her, and but for the timely arrival at this northern 
watering-pluce of Lady Mary) Ménckton and’ her 
nephew Krederiek she would havevsunk. into » low, 
desponding candition from whic it weald have been 
next. to impossible to arouse her. 

Never had a lover bet:er opportunities of winning 
a lady’s, heart. than those afforded. to. Frederick 
Monckton now, and we may. be quite sure he did not 
allow them. to slip. by unheede i, 

_ But still, though he leoked and acted. his. part in 
the everyday story, of love, which, though. so'often 
thought and felt, is always.so wonJerfuily, new,, he 
iad not yet breathed a word of it:; perhaps he feared 
to startle the girl, or perhaps his aunt. was right 
when she half tauntingly said: 





“Ho either fears hisatetoe: much 
Or his,desert is small, 

Who will not put it to.the touch 
And win or lose it all.” 





** Ah, but suppose I should losé it all, aunt,’ ob- 


jected the young man. 


At which theold Indy disdainfully exclaimed : 
“ Fiddlesticks !” and walked oat of the room. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
UNDER 1HE CLIFFS. 


A Breezy day in October, the stn shining 
brightly and with genial warmth, though the wind 
is perhaps a trifle keen in the shade like the first 
foretaste of coming. wititet, 

So like is the day that but for the scene being 
changed you might bave tiougtit i¢ the foorteenth 
of October of last: year, when Oartie Carew’ rode to 
Wentbory Church with Sir Philip Walsingliam, and 
listened to his words aud submitved' to his caress on 
the ancient tower. 

The wWeatlier awd appearance of the day ig the 
same, but as I have said. the sceue is changed, some 
ofthe actors in it too, for Carrie. sits on a rock at 
thie foot of. a cliff at ‘I'ynemourh, the restless, foam- 
crested waves breaking ow the jagged edgés of the 
tock not far from her ; with Frederick Monckton at 
her side, and Amy Shrapnel! hunting, indastriously 
for starfish and other marine curiosities fo. the tiny 
pools leit. by the receding tides; to the serious 
damage of her boots aud dress. 

Before them is. one: vast expanse of water which 
the sky seems to dip to meet at the: horizon, dotted 
at irregular intervals with ships and ‘boats of various 
sizes and build ;,to.the left: the rocks, round off and 
fun out.iato a point some slight distance. into the 
gea.; while to the right,a long streteh of rock and 
sand terminates at, length in the) high. cliff upon 
which. the: rains of Tynemouth. Privy, with the 
garrison, walls. that enclose it, stand. 

Only from. the garrison walis, or from the-Priory, 
orfrem the sea, can: the: party be seen, and. even of 
thie they are: unconscious sivee! only a poweriul gless 
could from. these: puints: of view: clearly idemify 
them. 

Thereshas beer silence between them for a time; 
brokem only by tlie tegutar: boon and crash oi the 
waves as they break upon the: loose siingle and 
rocks, and when Frederick Monektow speaks: thore 
is # hurried breatllessness in bis: voice that tells of 
extreme nervousness.if not of agitation, 

‘* Oarrie, I want to tell you what you must’ long 
have known’ he said’: “TI love you, I liave loved 
you ever sinte: we were children together, and my 
dearest hope has been that you would beeome my 
wife; I don’t know if I bave spoken too soon, dear, 
but I bave waited and hoped so long; may I dare to 
hope that it is not in vain ?” 

And he teok her band; waiting breathlessly for her 
answer, 

“Qh, what have I ‘to-do wit love?’ How dare I 
think of it she signed, ‘“‘fatherless, motherless, 
homeless, all’ but vameless, how should I dream oi 
what is for the lmppy.’” 

“Nay, Carrie,” said’ her lover; gaining courage, 
“the very objections you name are all in my favour ; 
near and dear as s father and mother may be,a 
husband is more. so, amd takes the place of both 
parents; and fora home and name,I lave boih to 
offer you, though you will, I do not doabt, svom have 
better than.I could give of your own,” 

“Suppose you wait till then, Fred, Ask me again 
when I am mistress of Clovelly.” 

* No, I want. you to be kind to me now, Carrie ; as 
for your being mistress of Cloveliy, except for your 
own sake, because you are so justly proud of your 
name and race and birthright, I would rather you 
should bea simple lady with only her beauty and 
love for her dower.” 

** And am 1 not a simple lady?’ asked. the girl, 
with. a soft, sweet smile in her deep blue eyes as she 
turned towards him, “So far, Fred) I think you 
may. be satisfied; with you.atleast. 1 aminot proud.” 

“ But. the leve, Carrie 2” 

“ Well.” 

It. was, not the ward, but the look that. spread: 
over her lovely face. Her eyelids drooped, her lips: 
trembled. i 

Could this be Caroline Carew, who had seemed to 
grow sohard and stern unmier the trials and bereave- 
ments of the past twelve icenths? Surely not, for 
never had she seemediso soft and geutle and yield- 
ing before. 

Not that Frederick Monckton paused or stopped to 
ask himself or ber these questions, for aw vire soft 
light came: over her face, making it so lovely and 
tender, he caught her in his arme and pregsed his 
first kiss upow ter sweos lips. 

Nor did Ourrie resent it or repalee him, 

ler love for Philip Walsingham lad been a bitter 
experience, but it was past, making her value the 





trae and genuine affection that was now offered 
her. 

“Aad you will be my wife, Carrie, whatever 
comes?” asked her lover, impetuously; “ answer me, 
dearest, tell me that neither poverty wor wealth, 
success or’ failare, shall come between us from this 
time forward, Promise me.” 

She paused a minute. How different was this 
man’s love from that of the otlier who vad thrown 
her over without one word of exolavation 
or excuse directly he believed she would be poor 
aud nameless! Sarely sheshouldrepay him by stin- 
ting hiur nothing of the love he was so eager to 

ain, 

So thinking she gave him her hand, saving: “ Yas, 
Fred; it yow wieh it I. will promise: to be your wife 
under any ciroumseanees, withvut reservation, and 
you ouly shalk Have the power to bresk our 
contract.” 

Then, with much cosxing avd: entresty, it is true, 
she kissed him, and thus was the proniise made, go 
soon, they hoped, tw be realised. 

* # * ® * ® 


“ A nice case of spoons over there,’’ remarked a 
young lieutenant, as he stood by the Castle adjust- 
ing) a powerful telescope through which he: boasted 
he-eould eee anything distinctly enouga to read it 
five miles: off. 

* Here, give # look, Walsingham,” he added, 
** don’t you envy the: fellow, whoever he is:?”” 

Sit Puilip: Walsingham did as sucgested; be had 
been staying at Searsorougii fora week or two, bat 
getting tired of it would have returned to Devon- 
Buire bad he not met one or two young officers who 
were-old acquaittaices, and been induced by them 
teron up to Tynemouth, where they were stationed 
for a day or two, 

This was his first morning, he having arrived the 
night before, aud this is what he saw, 

At @ distance of litle more than a quarter of. a 
mile, sheltered from the wind by tie rocks and.chiff, 
sat aiman whom through the powerful giass he re- 
cognised at once as Frederick Monckton, the son of 
hie wear neighbour and the heir tw Luton Park, 

His arm was round the waist of a girl who:sat by 
his side, and every now and then, with but brief 
intervals, the two paused in their conversation to 
indulge in a somewhat protracted kiss. 

“Milly Bray, by my liie,” he muttered, “I 
always felt sure he had hidden her,’’ 

“What did you say?” asked the young fellow 
whose guest he was, and to wiom the glass be- 
longed, 

** Ouly that I know the man,” with a disagreeable 
langh. “Ah!” 

Tue last exclamation was cansed by the girl who 
sat uader the cliff taking off her hat, with the view, 
no doubt, of smoothing ber hair, which bad become 
considerably ra filed, 

As she did so the sun shone full upon her fair, 
lovely face and bright golden hair; which steod out 
in such vivid. contrast {from the deep mourning iu 
which she was dressed. 

No wonder Sir Philip: Walsingham started, turned 
palo and staggered, so that the man by his side 
caught hig arm. lest be-sironld: fall; for there sat the 
girk whom he had wooed and won twelve montlis 
ago; of whose death he had, lie believed, most posi- 
tive proof; that death, as lhe bad more than once 
been told by his uneasy conscisner, boing no doubt 
the consequence of his’ owns pwiering behaviour. 


‘Nay, he had even |ieard her faueral sermon preached, 


and would have been ready ten minutes ago to swear 
she was lying on her stone shelf in the last earthly 
resting place of the Carews of Cloveliy, and yet, 
there she was sitting by the side—nay, almost rest- 
ing in the arms of the man who had ouce expressed 
to him his hopes of winning her, 

‘‘Whatis the matter, Walsingham; are you ill?” 
asked his friend and host, anxiously. ‘ Here, come 
into my quarters, man, and have a. pick up.’’ 

But the varonet shook himseli free; he was not an 
amiable man as a role, and was apt, to let his own 
selfish sensations and desires, got the better even of 
usual, conventional politeness, but. this: time he wag 
unconscious even of. his radeuess, but rushed back 
to the telescope to convince himself by one more 
glance that he was not mistaken, that imagination 
and his senses were not piayiug irim false, 

No, there it all was, as in w picture drawn by a 
living artist. 

A child on the green slippery rocks, searchiug in 
tiny pools, and heedless of those who brought her 
there, while they, secure as tiey believed from all 
observers, were smiling and talking us though their 
lives were henceforth to be spent together, and those 
two were beyond all doubt or question, unless his 
eyesight failed him, Caroline Carew und Frederick 
Monckton, 
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He did not quite faint; 
lose consciousness, but his limbs refused to obey his 


will, and he sank helpless, though not quite sense- 


less, upon the ground, 
To rub his hands, throw water in his face, and 


pour brandy down his throat, was but the work of a 


few seconds, when shaking himself impatiently he 
staggered to his feet, saying: 

“ There, ieave me alone, 1 am right enough,” and 
he walked away, evidently desiring none of their 
company. 

“Not the most genial companien in the world,” 
langhed one of the officers who formed the party. 
“ Here, let’s look at the virl. Walsingham was sweet 
on her, you may be sure.” 

**No,”” said the mau who had asked the young 
baronet down to the garrison, taking down the glass 
from the place where it had been fixed; “ we 
shouldn’t like anything of the kind if the case were 
our own, and the lady also should be considered.’”’ 

“Bah! as though it mattered to her,” and the 
young men went off laughing, evidently thinking 
that Sir Philip had been jilted and had only just dis- 
covered it. 

Meanwhile the subject of their comments walked 
out of the garrison and turned sharply round to the 
right with the view of making his way down to the 
sands, and on towards the spot where the lovers were 
seated, not with the view of speaking to them, but 
with the full determination of satisfying himself as 
to whether or not this was Caroline Carew. 

He was about to descend to the Short Sands when 
a voice, the sound of which seemed familiar, called 
him by name, and he turned round to meet Lady 
Mary Monckton, 

“T thought I could not be mistaken,’ she said, 
thongh without any great amount of cordiality, “ so 
Icalled you. What can you be doing in this part of 
the world?” 

“The same as yourself, I suppose,” he said, 
wearily ; ‘‘ seeking to kill time, but I might return 
the same question to you with more reason,” 

“Oh, I am here with my nephew Fred,” repliedthe 
old lady, sharply. 

“Indeed!” and Sir Philip Walsingham’s face 
changed ; then he said: “ Perhaps you can tell me 
who the lady is who is now with him. I am now 
going to meet them to be assured that I am not mis- 
taken.”’ 

The old lady thought for a moment, and then she 
asked : 

‘* Who do you think she is ?” 

“I cannot think; but she isthe very image of 
Carrie Carew.” 

“Not the image, but the reality. She is Carrie 
Carew.” 

“ But Carrie is dead,’’ urged the young man. 

“No, she is not; she has been with me more or 
less ever since she left Clovelly Court,’’ was the 
reply. “She would tell you the same herself,” 
as Ah,” 

Another panse, then Sir Philip grimly said : 

“ Offer my congratulations to your nephew, if you 
please,”’ and lifting his hat he walked away, leaving 
the old lady both wondering and doubtful. 

An hour or two later when she repeated the brief 
conversation to Fred Monckton, he laughed heartily. 

“Upon my soul he must have seen me kissing 
Carrie,’’ he langhed ; “ but don’t be shocked, aunt ; 
she has promised to marry me.” 

** Shocked! I am delighted !” 

So was everybody else except Sir Philip, who, to 
the disgust of his entertainer, left ‘Tynemouth a few 
hours afterwards. 


(To be Continued.) 


, 





AGE OF SILVER FIR AND OAK. 


At Pengethley, near Ross, Herefordshire, a remark- 
ably fine silver fir with its top damaged by wind has 
been recently felled, and on being cross-cut at the 
butt the concentric layers or rings can be readily 
counted to sixty-five. Old writers tell us that each 
ring is formed yearly, and so makes 1811 about the 
date of the tree's first start; but a lady of advanced 
age who has known the estate since 1812 saysit was 
a fine tree when she knew it first, and certainly waa 
so when she went there to live in 1819, and for the 
last fifty years says she recollects very little differ- 
ence ia the size and growth of the tree, except decay 
of a few lower branches ; but Colonel Symond, who 
formerly lived at Pengethley, used to say that the 
tree was most likely a transplanted tree when 
alterations in the garden and plantations were made 
in 1800. 

It is remarkable, too, that an oak also felled close 
to the same situation shows sixty-four rings, but of 


that is, he did not quite ' course much closer together than those of the fir, 





‘and no doubt planted about the same time, May 
we trust the hearsuy evidence, or must we pin our 
| faith on the number of concentric rings for the age< 
| ofthese trees? Or does it require more than a 
summer’s sun to make a ring ? 





HIS EVIL GENIUS, 


a a 
CHAPTER LIX. 


Tur Professor changed the subject, which he evi- 
dently did not quite like, and I only once again got 
him at all near it, It was when we were in Egypt, 
and, of all places in the world, on the very tip-top 
point of the highest of the pyramids; but that is 
not exactly a point either, being a space of many 
feet square. 

It was the lightness and freshness of that air, I 
suppose, which exhilarated my spirits so much, and 
made me feel so jolly and particularly light-hearted, 
that I burst out singing ‘‘ Rule, Britannia!” with a 
drum accompaniment on the top of my glazed 
sailor’s hat, which T used to wear with about five 
fathoms of linen wound round it as a turban. 

“That isa dreadfully mournful dirge which you 
are there performing,’ remarked the Professor, who 
was seated on the next step below me. “Have you 
no merrier tunethan that in which to give vent to 
your musical feelings ?”” 

“ Well, tune up yourself, Professor,” I said, for 
the moment rather hurt in my national feelings. 

He grinned as he took my long sharp-bladed 
knife,with which I had been spreading pott-+d sooman 
(Anglicé, quail) upon biscuit and butter, in his left 
hand, and holding his own stouter blade in the other, 
commenced a most skilfully-performed prelude, 
with baseand treble all complete, upon the sharp 
edge of one of the well-worn steps on which he was 
sitting, and then broke ferth with his voice into that 
identical rollicking barcarole which you may have 
often heard me whistle, when I happen to be con- 
sidering anything very purticularly—the one, in 
fact, which I heard that night performed by the 
Contessa Sottonebra at Florence. 

“Bravo! Mein Herr Professor!” I cried, and 
joined in the air so familiar to me with all the best 
powers of my lungs. 

‘ You have a good ear for music, at any rate, my 
friend,” said the Professor, ‘ thus to have picked up 
that air soquickly; for I know that you never could 
have heard it before, as I composed it originally my- 
self, and it hasnever yet been put on paper, even in 
manuscript.” 

“ That may be,’’ I said, “ but I have heard it long 
ago, sung by a lady——”’ 

For the moment, until I thus spoke, I had com- 
pletely forgotten the connecting link between him 
and the said countess, but then as it suddenly flashed 
through my mind, I said, indiscreetly : 

“Why, to be sure, it was the laiy whom we saw 
that night that we had up the—your mysterious 
visitor, you know, in your own room at Dresden.” 

If the Professor had unwittingly sat himself down 
upon the sbarp point of my long-bladed kuife, he 
would, I think, scarcely have jumped round with a 
greater start than he did at my words. 

‘* What can you mean?’ he cried. ‘ What lady 
can you, or any one else pretend ever to have met 
or heard sing that or any other tune in my room at 
Dres:ien, or anywhere else? I who for the last six 
years have never once exchanged a word with any 
one of that accursed sex !—having indeed too good 
cause to rue their existence even on earth.”’ 

He was prodigiously enraged, and his mane almost 
stood up on end, like the squills, as the poet says, 
of the peevish porcupine, I tried to soothe him by 
apologising, and explaining as gently as I could that 
I certainly had seen the lady, though only for a few 
seconds—and then perhaps only her spirit, and not 
her body—in his apartments; but undoubtedly the 
same whom I had afterwards recognised at Florence 
some months later, and had there by chance over- 
heard play and sing that identival tune, 

As to the first part of my allegation, he, as usual. 
chose to pretend to misunderstand, anid even ignore 
the subject altogether. He had, I suppose, his own 
good reasons for doing so—at any rate, I had become 
so used to that fancy of his that I let it pass—but 
when I came to the fact of meeting the contessa 
in company with Melchior Gorles, an went on to 
tell him all that Iknew and heard about her sub- 
sequently, the strange old fellow—though almost as 
ifin spite of himself—showed a deep interest, and 
was evidently greatly moved, for throwing up his 
arms wildly over his head, he sudddenly cried out, 
asif inthe agony of bygone bitter memories: 

“ Oh, Giuletta! Giuletta! for your sake I have 








been puined in this world and the next! Threugh 
you Ihave lesrned to shum and loathe, and ev.» 
curse the sex to which my own sainted mother be- 
longed !’’ 

As we came down from our eminence jumping and 
dropping from step to step, and stopping to rest at 
intervals, the Professor, by hints and scraps, gave 
me a sort of outline of his early history, at least, so 
far as it was connected with the faithless Giuletta. 

It was very much the old story. After a virtuous 
and well regulated youth, in an evil hour he had 
met, and for the first time in his life, fallen in love— 
madly in love—with that wretched woman, and, as 
Icould see from his own confession, in no time 
regularly gone to the bad ; quarrelled with his rela- 
tives, broken an aged mother’s heart, thrown up his 
appointment, lost his character, position, everything 
aad every chance he had in the world ; and when ke 
wasa beggar, and had no more to sacrifice for her 
sake, then she had sent him about his business, 
spurned him, and insulted him. 

Stung with rage and bitter remorse, disgraced and 
humiliated, with ruin and positive starvation staring 
him in the face, he had fled away, he knew not and 
cared not whither; and having worked his passage 
on board one of the steamers from Trieste down to 
Alexandria, had found his way up to Cairo,and there 
accidentally fallen in with an old Egyptian, who, 
as he declared, was in fact a priest of the still 
secretly existing worship of Isis; with him he lived 
for some time, and then first acquired the rudi- 
ments of those deep and mysterious sciences to which 
he had since so closely devoted himself, 

He had never told me so much about himself be- 
fore; and we never again had ancther opportunity 
for such confidence, as within a few days we came 
away from the land of the Pharaohs homeward 
bound. 

The Professor and I parted company at last with 
many mutual expressions of regret and affection at 
Malta—though we occasion lly heard from and of 
one another ; and I have never met the strange old 
fellow since, that is, nottosay met, though within 
the last few months since my return to England, I 
could almost swear positively that I had seen him 
under the most likely and, perhaps, unexpected 
circumstances, 

I had not been long arrived when I fell in witb 
my old friend McTrigger, who took me down to the 
country-seat of a relation of his in the county of 
Norfolk for two or three days’ first-rate shooting. 
On my return, having unfortunately made a mistake 
about the time of the train, I found that I had to 
kick my heels for an hour or so in the highly re- 
spectable, though not very lively city of Norwich 
To kill the time I picked up a sbarp street-boy, 
whom I saw poy about the «station, and 
chartered him to tuke me to see the principal 
objects of interest in that ancient place, such 
as the Cathedral, the outside of the county jail, 
on the top of which, as he informed me, the cele- 
brated Mr. Rush had a few years previously expiated 
his offences, the principal pump, the market-place, 
and s0 on. 

We had fully exhausted these several lions when 
my ingenious young conductor informed me confi- 
dentially that, in bis private opinion, the nest sight 
of all was yet to be visited in the shape of the new 
monvkery, as he called it, which he iuformed me had 
been lately set going, the inmates of which shaved 
the tops of their heads, like barbarous apes, and 
dressed themselves, and even walked about the 
streets, in horse-cloths, with ropes round their waists, 
for all the world like regular guys. 

‘It is worth walking a mile only to see such 
comical fellows,” he said—‘ which we are pretty 
sure to do, if we keep a sharp look-out through these 
railings.” 

So, having nothing to do, I went with him, and 
sure enough,there were a couple of them in the 
regular conventional monastic garb, shaved head, 
long sack-cloth garments, regular sandals on their 
feet, and all quite complete, 

“ Now ain’t they a queer lot, and no mistake,” 
said my guide, clambering upon the railings and’ 
rattling with a stick,in order to make them turn 
round, as if they were some curious sort of animals 
in one of the paddocks of the Zoological Gardens. 
‘€ They’re Brother Cyrasnius and Brother Athanan- 
sius, they two are; 1 knows ’em pretty well all by 
their funny names by this time, for I have seen a 
deal of them lately, having been here to show them 
to a sight of gentlemen like yourself. Now look 
sharp, sir, for I'l] just whistle to make them look 
round this way.” 

He so far succeeded in his intention that they 
both suddenly raised their heads at the same time, 
and as I iouked with some curiosity at them it cer- 
tainly struck me instantaneously that the elder of 
the tivo, in tnis strange disguise, was no other thao 
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our old friend the Professor himself: whether he 
also on his part recognised me at that distance, and 
through the railings, I cannot say, but on perceiving 
me staring in at them they both retired very pre- 
cipitately into their monastery, or whatever they call 
their institutions, and I saw them no more. 

I think I should have been less positive of his 
identity, and more astounded than I was at seeing 
my old friend in that costume, had I not called to 
my recollection the vision I had formerly bad of him, 
as determined to end his days in exactly that identical 
costume. 

The summer of 1854 was drawing toa close, I 
having by that time some sort of compunctions at 
never having seen, or even heard of, my mother for 
so long, made up my mind to run back to England. 

The first piece of news which I received upon my 
arrival at home, or, rather, at my motuer’s place, 
Danesbury, was, that my aunt Mrs, De Lornie was 
dead. I was shocked at her death, though, by the 
same token, it had happened so long ago, that her 
iusband the colone! had had time to bewail her loss 
quite decently for the orthodox year and a day, and 
had consoled himself again by venture number 
three, 

He had indeed married again, or, rather, according 
to the severe view which my poor mother took of it, 
had submitted to be married against his own will 
and inclination, by no less a person than Miss Blobb 
herseli, who now ruled the poor man with a rod of 
iron. 

“ Don’t you remember my astonishment at finding 
that we had come up in the same carriage with her 
from the Kingston Station on that Derby day that 
youandI met? That was the veritable Araminta 
Blobb—now Mrs, De Lornie, number three—who 
had so much to do with my unhappy destinies, 
though till that day I had never set eyes on the 
woman, She herself it was, sure enough, accom- 
panied by her stepson—my precious cousin Ferdy— 
to whom,-.if you recollect, I made myself known, 
after amusing ourselves by helping him to make 
such aridiculous fool of himself; and her companion, 
too, don’t you remember, whose face I knew all the 
time, but could not for the life of me remember 
where I had previously met her? Well, since I 
have been telling you my story—and many things 
long forgotten bave thus arisen in my mind—it has 
occurred to me that that oppressed female was no 
other than the virtuous Araminta’s quondam maid 
—though, I suppose, now promoted to be companion 
—Madame Croskanski, née Sniggers, released, let us 
hope, from her Polar bear, either by his demise or 
-desortioun—or, perhaps, divorce ; though I could not 
remember her at the time, that it was she herself I 
aow feel certain.’’ 

My mother very kindly took much pains and cir- 
cumlocution in breaking to me, as gradually as 
possible, her next piece of bad news. Ihad guessed 
what it was to be long before she had, as she fondly 
imagined, even broken the preliminary ground, 

Poor Katie was gone for ever, also; she had been 
ailing and pining, as it seemed, almost from the very 
commencement of her convent life. 

Her relations had been allowed to see her occa- 
sionally—but never alone—and she had never com- 
plained to them. 

As to her last illness, they seemed to have re- 
ceived but very slight particulars—indeed, from 
what they could make out, the actual end appeared 
to have been almost quite sudden. 

I perceived, as I say, that as my mother broke this 
fact tome she did soin much fear and trembling 
as to what the effect might be upon myself, 

She was evidently prepared for some strong de- 
monstration of feeling, and one would have thought 
that she would have been relieved, at least, at 
finding her expectations were wrung, but se oddly 
are women constituted that she really seemed vexed, 
and to take it almost asa wrong when she found that 
Idd not break out, or was Lot so much cut up as she 
had anticipated. 

I do not mean to say that I was not really very 
sorry and much shocked at the unhappy death of the 
poor young girl—l was so; but 1 was not staggered 
and smitten down as I should have been two years 
before, or had I not, as at the very time I felt con- 
scious, been relieved of my feelings by the scientific 
skill of the Professor. 

Her death, by the way, must have been, as near 
as I could judge, precisely coincident in time with 
that event. 

I pitied and felt grieved for her fate, as an 
abstract cause for such natural feelings, bat still 
quite entirely distinct from any selfish or personal 
interests of my own. . 

My mother, I know in her heart, thought me 
selfish and unfeeling : which is just exactly—froma 
combination of circumstances which she would not 





have listened to, even if I hadtried to explain them 
to her—what I was not. 

My grief, which though not so deep as it would 
have been, was sincere enough, and perfectly dis- 
interested, and solely for the poor girl’s own sake, 
without a scrap of self in it, 

My mother aid her best to persuade me to settle 
down, and live on with her quietly at Danesbury, 
and I fancied at first that it might have suited me, 
and had almost made up my mind to do so; but 
uuluckily she began to make me feel my complete 
dependence upon her too soon; I couldn’t stand it. 
I had never forgotten that miserable suspicion against 
my morality ! that, perhaps, one would not so much 
care about, though itis too bad to be accused and 
suspected when you haven’t even had any charge for 
the imputatious cast upon you, but my sulemn word 
and honour as a gentleman, my oath and declaration, 
she had refused to receive, and had in so many words 
repudiated, that still raukled in my mind, you see. 
And even now, after all tuat lapse of time, she would 
not own that she had done me wrong, or allow me 
to clear myself by a full explanation of the real facts. 

We most unfortunately ore evening got back—the 
deuce only knows how—tv that unhappy delusion of 
hers, at Florence, and should have had all that old 
story, with its miserable bitierness, all over again, 
as fresh ag ever, if I had not jumped up and run off 
to bed. It did not occur again, but I saw that it 
would never do, ‘Then it was that I determined to 
find out exactly the real state of my prospects and 
worldly means, and paid that most unsatisfactory 
visit of which | have already given you an account, 
to those lawyer fellows in London. 

I learnt enough from them to convince me that I 
must seek to knowno more; and that the best chance 
of not infringing the unknown and eccentric condi- 
tions of my foolish old grandfather's will, would de- 
cidedly be to get rigit out of the reach of all con- 
cerned, as entirely as possible. Indeed that was the 
advice of wy old friend the Professor, to whom I had 
written very fully on the subject, 

“Take yourself,” he wrote, ‘to some other part 
of the world, so completely out of the reach of all 
who are interested in your committing yourself; you 
know not who may be spies or secret enemies, but if 
far away fromall, should you even unwittingly trans- 
gress these mysterious conditions, it will not be 
easy for them to prove that you have done s0, if 
unable to declare when and where you have been 
at the times alleged,”’ 

As the sage’s advice exactly suited my own ideas, 
Lof course took it, . 

Just at that time the news of the charge at Bala- 
clava, in the Crimea, and close upon it Inkermann, 
arrived to set every heart in England on fire, I 
longed to get out, to find myself amongst those 
gallant, glorious fellows, 

I weut off to one of my poor father’s old military 
friends and comrades, wuo was then among the high 
authorities at the Horse Guards, and through his 
interest was appointed to the command of a troop of 
Bashi-Bazooks, on condition that I should be ready 
to start within three days by the next transport. 
Didn’t I just jump at the offer. 

I rushed down to Danesbury to take leave of my 
mother, who was so taken aback at my anuounury- 
ment that she had neither recovered her breath, nor 
any sort of arrangement of arguments to dissuade 
me from the idea by the time I had given her my 
last farewell embrace and was off, 

But I had all my kit to prepare and no time to 
lose, as you may imagine. I wrote off to De Lyons 
in the hopes of prevailing upon him to come out 
and join me as my sutaltern. It would, I amsure, 
have suited him to a nicety; but I suppose my letter 
never reached him. 

When Sebastopol had been knocked inside out and 
demolished, andthe war was over, and I saw every- 
one else, for | had fraternised and made frierds with 
no end of fellows, many of them being old E:on 
chums of my own form and standing—whenI saw 
them all, I say, so jolly as they were at the thoughts 
of getting home to England again, I, for atime at 
least, had a qualm of home sickness too. But it soon 
evaporated. 

I had made up my mind for a wild and wandering 
life, which, as I had already found in the deserts, 
suited me best both for bodily health and spirits ; 
and remembering the resolution with which I had 
originally started, backed by the prudent advice of 
the Professor, so sending home Ly a friend iull and 
satisfactory tidings of myself, with a perfect cargo 
of trophies in the shape of dead Russians’ helmets 
and accoutrements, avd all sorts of curios from 
the bazaars at Constautiuople to my mother, I 
made up my mind to go down to ludia, and see 
something of those grand kingdoms oi the world. If 





I had only carried out my intention I should, as it 
happened, have just come in for the mutiny, and all 
the fighting and fun there—if I had only known it! 


(To be Continued.) 








WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM SHOW. 





THE authorities at tho Westminster Aquarium 
have been very busy lately preparing their spacious 
galleries for the reception of the numerous articles 
which will be displayed at the forthcoming Piscicul- 
tural and Maritime Exhibition. Nets, fishing-tackle, 
diving apparatus, lifeboats, fog-horns, boats, etc., etc., 
are well represented. The numerous angling societies 
and private individuals in London and elsewhero 
exhibit a very perfect and valuable collection of 
British fish as captured by net and rod. 

The Piscatorial Societies of London alone occupy 
a large space with prize rod-fish, showing what 
British fresh waters can produce. Mr. Rolfe has a 
fine exhibit of his well-known paintings of fish, otters, 
eagles, etc. Mr. Alfred's paintings are also highly 
to be commended ; Messrs. Sachs and Jardine display 
admirable trophies of their skill as anglers ; and Mr. 
Frank Buckland, Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, 
occupies a large space with his casts and models 
from his Museum of Economic Fish Culture at South 
Kensington. The exhibition promises to be a great 
success. Mr. Robertson, the Managing Director, 
has spared neither pains nor expense to render this 
exhibition most popular and instructive. 





SHOELESS CHILDREN. 








A woman who was recently sammoned before a 
magistrate for neglecting to send herchild to school, 
stated that the schoolmaster refused to admit him 
because his feet were iunocent of any covering, he 
maintaining that a shoeless child was an untidy 
child. ‘The magistrate reasonably declined to admit 
that a covered foot is a sign of tidiness. The shoes 
and stockings of the poor are, as a rule, anything but 
tidy, and in these days of compulsory education the 
broaJest margin should be allowed to the indigent 
on such occasions. 

The Scotch children run about barefvoted, and 
those children would compare favourably as regards 
health with such children in England. 








THE 
FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 

EVERARD'S REPENTANCE. 
— -——_ +>-—-_ --—- 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Beatrice saw that Mrs. Morton was well educated 
—her language showed that—and she was well born, 
too, being the daughter, and granddaughter, and 
great-granddaughter of clergymen, while on her 
mother’s side she came from merchunts and lawyers, 
and very far back boasted a licutenant-governor. 
But she lacked that softness, delicacy, and refine- 
ment of manner which was Lee's great charm. 
She had angles and points,and was painfully frank 
and outspoken and called a spade a spade and a 
rake a rake, and never practiced a deception in her 
life, or kept back anything she thought she ought 
to say, or flinched from her duty. 

In short, she was an Englishwoman to the back 
bone, and showed it in everything. 

England, or rather the little town where she was 
born, was placarded all over her just as Paris and 
London were written all over Bee, and she rejoiced 
in it and was proud of her birthplace. 

Beatrice’s presence there was evidently a trouble 
and an embarrassinent, 

When Theodore Morton went to her and asked 
her to be his wife he had told her fraxkly that he 
had loved auotber and been refused, and she had 
accepted him knowing that, and asked no question 
about her rival. 

On board the ship in the harbour she had been so 
occupied witb her own personal friends who wero 
there to eay guod-bye that, though introduced to 
Miss Belkcep, ehe had paid no attention to her, or 
aoticed her in any way. 

When her firat child was born, ten months after 
her marriage, she had wished to name it Sarah for 
her mother, but her husdand said to her : 
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**T wouid like to call it Beatrice Belknap, if you 
do not mind.” 

She did mind, for she knew now that Beatrice 
Belknap was her husband’s first choice, but she 
held it every wife’s duty to obey her husband so far 
as it was right, and as there was nothing wrong in 
this proposition she consented without a word, and 
the baby was named Beatrice, dut familiarly called 
Trixey, as that pet name enited her better. 

Of the Beatrice over the sea Theodore never 
spoke, and his wife never questioned him, and so she 
knew nothing of her until she wake from sleep and 
found her there in al] her fresh beauty and bright 
plumage, which seemed so out of place in that 
humble room. 

Of course sho was embarrassed and confnsed, 
but she would not apologise except rs she spoke 
of the life of privation Theo had lead in that hcathen 
land, 

**And yet there was much there to make me 
happy,” she said. ‘‘ 1 knew we were doing our duty 
—doing His work—which somebody must do, and 
when some poor creatures came, as they often did, 
and blessed us for coming to tell them the story of 
Jesus, I was so glad that I bad gone to them, and 
my trials seemed as nothing. And then, there was 
Theo, always the same good, true husband to me.” 

She said this a little cefiantly, as if to assure 
Beatrice that the heart, which once might have 
beaten for her, was now wholly loyal to another. 

And Bee accepted it sweetiy, bat had her own 
opinion on the subject still. 

“Yes, the Mr. Morton [ used to know could never 
be anything but kind toone be Joved weli enough to 
make his wife,’ she said, and then by way of turn- 
ing the conversation from Theodore to somethiug 
else, she asked; ‘ Were you sick all the time you 
were there ?”’ 

““ Yes, most of thetime, My children were born 
so fast—four in five years. I lost a noble Loy be- 
tween Mamie and baby Hddie; that almost killed 
me,and I’ve never been the same since. There is 
consumption in our family far back, and I fear I 
haveinberited it. My cough is terrible at times, 
but I hope much from good air and nursiug. Oh, 1 
have longed so much for the old home at the foot of 
the mountain, for some water from the well, for 
mother, and to lie on her bed asI used to when I 
was a child avd bad thesick headache.’ 

Her eyes filled with teais as shesaid this, and she 
leaned wearily oack in her chair, while Bee invo- 
luntarily laid her soft, warm, plump hand upon the 
thin wasted one where the wedding ring sat so 
loosely. 

Just then the docr opened and Theodore Morton 
came in, the same Beatrice had heard at the mis- 
sionary meeting, the same with whom she hai 
strolled through the woods and on the sea-shore. He 
knew her at once, but nothing in his face or voice 
betrayed any consciousness of the pastif he felt it. He 
met her naturally and cordially, said he was very 
giad to see her, thatit was k nd in her to find them 
out, and then passed on to his sick wife, on whose 
heat he laid his hand care:singly, asking if it 
ached as hard as ever, or if she was feeling a little 
better. 

** You look better, certainly,” he said, regarding 
her curiously, not knowiog that the improvement 
was owing to the artistic way in which Beatrice had 
knotted up the heavy hair which showed at the 
sides and thus added apparent breadth to the thia, 
narrow fage, 

What a noble-looking man he was, and how well 
he appeared, as if he had assoeiated with kings and 
qaeens instead of the poor heathen, and what a 
change his presoxco made in that dingy back room, 
which, with him in it, had at oncean atmosphere of 
home and domestic happiness. 

He had been there but a few moments at the most, 
but in that time he had smoothed his wife’s hair, 
and called her Mollie, the pet name she liked,and 
made her smile, had tossed Bunekiein theairand 
stuffed her fat bands with candy, bad kissed little 
Trixey and given her a new picture-book, and taken 
the buby from her and was walking with it wp ead 
down the room to hush its wailivg ary. 

And between times he talked to Beatriee, natur- 
ally and easily, asking for the people ‘he used to 
kaow in Rothsay, an if she was living there now ; 
then, stopping suddenly, he said: 

“Ibeg your pardon for taking it for granted you 
were Miss Belknap still, Are you married? You 
used to be a sad flirt.’’ 

He said the last playfully, and the two looked at 
each other an instant, and their eyes dropped sud- 
donly as if alarmed at what they saw there. 

“Tam Bee Belknap still, and as great a flirt as 
ever,’ Bee replied, and tnen the Rev. Theo did a 
most remarkable thing; he turned to his wife, and 

aia : 


“ Mollie, dear,do you know I was once foolish 





enough ‘to ask this gay bird to go with me to the’! 


Feegees, and she had the good sense to refuse. 
Wouldn’t she have eat a fine figare out there with 
all her finery and fashion ?” 

“ Yes, I know,’’ Mollie said, faintly, with a slight 
draw-down at the corners of her mouth, while Bee 
said, langhingly : 

“You ought to be very thankful that I preferred 
fashion to Feegees, such a life as I should have led 

ou.” 
“ You would have died;’”’ Mollio rejoined, and the 
eonversation on that subject ceased, 

Theo had set things right for them all by his plain 
and playful allusion to the past. which, from that 
atlusion, would be supposed to have no part in his 
present life, and to have left no mark upon him. 
He seemed very happy with his children, and very 
kind to his wife, who was a different creature with 
his strong mesmeric influence near her. 

“T do’believe she’d be passably good-looking ‘if she 
were decently dressed. She has good hair, not bad 
features, and rather fine eyes; but where are the 
glasses. She surely wore them away?’ Beatrice 
thought, and at last she-ventured ‘to-say: ‘*Hxcuse 
me, Mrs, Morton, but did you not wear glasses on 
shipboard six years ago ?”’ 

“Yes,” was the reply,“ my eyes were weak from 
over-study, trying to master the language, and I 
was obliged to wear glasses fora time. I left them 


off after Trixey was born. Theo never liked me in | 


them.” 

Beatrice did not wonder, but-she said nothing, and 
as the short March efternoon was wearing to a close 
she arose to go, after asking how long the Mortons 
intended to remain in the city. 

““ We have written to mother to know if she can 
receive us all,” Mrs. Morton said, ‘and shall :go as 
soon as we get her answer. I am afraid though we 
shall crowd and werry her teo much, for the house 
is small, and she and father are old and poor, and 
may not want us all. 

** Never mind, Mollie,” Theo said, “ dou’t kill the 
bear till you see it;’’ then, turning to Beatrice, be 
added, not complainingly, but laughingly: ‘Boilie 
bas a great way of borrowing trouble, while I wait 
till it comes.’’ 

“It’s my poor health; my norves; I can't help 
it,” the invalid said, with a quiver in her voice and 
about her lips. 

** Of course youcan’t, Mollie,’’and again the broad, 
warm hand was placed ypon Mollie’s head by way of 
reassurance. — 

Theo went with Bee to hercarringe, and handed 
her in, and told her to come again, and said he would 
call on her, and was not one whit moredemonstrative 
when alone with her than he was upin that back 
room with his nervous wife looking on. But Bee 
did not quite believe he was perfectly happy, How 
could he be with Mollie. 

‘Mollie, indeed! How can he look so happy and 
handsome and call her by that name, and pet her 
just as if she were—well, as if she were I for in- 
stance,” Bee thought, feeling a little annoyed at the 
Rev, Theo for looking so healthy and well, and hand- 
= and appearing so content with Mollie and his 


ot. 

And yet she was very sorry fer Mullie, who, #he 
was sure, wasa much better woman than herself, 
only she did dress so horribly, and the next day, 
which was very fine, she drove again to the house, 
and invited the sick woman to ride. 

**The carriage is close, and I brought an extra 
shawl to keep you niee and warm,’ she said, as she 
threw over Mrs. Morton's shoulders her. secon: best 
India shawl, which covered up the black delaine 
trimmed with half-worn silk which Mollie wore, 

It was her best, Bee knew, for little Trix had said 
exultingly, ‘ Ma’s dot on her bestest down to-day.” 

** Yes, my best, and almost my all,” Mrs. Morton 
said, “ but I have money for a new one: some Eng- 
lish ladies gave it me, and told me to geta black 
silk. I’ve never had one in my life; would you mind 
going with me somewhere and helping me pick it 
oe you areaso much better judge of silk than I 
am ? 

Bee flinched alittle inwardly as she looked at the 
dowdy woman, in her queer, ‘old-fashioned ‘bonnet, 
and thouglit of the fashionabie ladies, her friends, 
who were sure to be shopping at this hour, and who 
always spied her out and pounced upon her ; but she 
gave the order to proceed toa fashionable establish. 
ment, Bee’s conscience smiting heriall the way for 
her cowardice, and compelling her when the estab- 
lishment was reached to put her head from ithe 
window and say : 


“Go toS——t’s. I’ve changed my mind.” 


“But it looks so beautiful; it must bea good | 
place,” Mrs. Morton ssid, timidly, as she leoked | 


longingly and admiringly at the attractive windows, 
s0 much a feature at the estatlishment, 
“Yes, avery nice place, bat I think I can, perhaps, 


find better silk at S——t’s,’”’ Beatrice replied: 
hating herself to such an extent for her duplicity, 
and for the feeling which made her shrink from 
facing her fashionable friends -witn that woman 
beside her, that when the second shop wns reached 
she again put her head out of the window and ssid : 

** Drive on to A——d’s.’’ 

She had changed her mind a@ second time, and as 
A——’s was the paradise to which wost of ber inti- 
mate acquaintances went for their shopping, so sho 
wold shut-her ‘teeth hard and ‘go ‘there, too, and 
bexrd the elegant man at the silk eounter, who was 
always sv obsequious to Miss Belkuap, the ‘heiress 
and belle. 

And, os is often the case, her motives were mis- 
understood ‘by Mrs. Morvon, who, weak and nervous, 
and foolishly sensitive, attributed it-ail te pride and 
Bee’s wish not to be seen with her in so large an 
establishment as S——'s, which represented to he: 
the plaee of places in all the world. 

But she decided otherwise when she saw tho 
crowd of private carringes waiting in frout of 
A——'s, and the gromps of ladies whose rank therc 
‘Was no mistaking. 

Hverybody was out that day, and Bee met at 
at least half a dozen friends before she reached the 
silk counter, wheve she found her man, bland, atten- 
tive, and eager to serve, ber. 

* Black silk,’’,she said, and he showed her at 
onee saniples varyiag.in price from ten to sixteen 
shillings a yard. 
| ‘Oh, dear,no, something cheaper, much cheaper,” 
| Mrs, Morton gasped ; and then the clerk knew that 
the faded, conutrified-looking woman whom he hy.| 
not at all considered as b-looging to Miss Belknap 
was the real customer, and his face changed its ex- 
pression at onee as he put back his high-priced silks 
with an injured air, and said: 

“ You wiil find what you want further down. We 
have nothing cheap here.”’ 

“‘T think you have,” Beatrice said to him. 
“Show mo your best for eigut shillings a yard.” 

** Certainly.” 

And ag»in the clerk was all smiles and attention, 
and began to exhi»it his goods, while Mrs. Morton 
whispered nervously : 

“Bat, Miss Belknap, you don’t understand. I've 
only eight pounds; something at four shillings a 
yard will have to answer. Iam afraid this is a very 
expensive shop, isn’t it ?” 

“The mostso and the best,” Beatrice replied. 
** But please let me have my way. I have more 
money than I canspend. Let me give you the dress. 
I'll take it as a great favour and you can use youl 
money for something else.” 

There were tears in Mrs, Morton’s eyes, and her 
face was very white, as she said ; 

‘* No, no; that’s too much from you, a stranger. 
Theo would not like it.” 

“© (ll make it rigat with Theo, I’m not astranger 
to him,’’ Bee answered back. 

And-so the handsome silk was bought at eight 
shillings a yard,and velvet to trim it with, and 
then they moved to another partef the shop for 
something for the children, and meta whole regi- 
ment of ladies—Mre, Gen. Stuckup with Alrs, Saiile, 
who were delighted to.see Bee, but looked askanco 
at her companion, wondering if it was some poor re- 
lation of whom they had never heard, and com- 
miserating Bee, who must feel so mortified. 

She was not mortified one whit now, though she 
had been at the start, but she despised herseli 
thoroughly for it and was very attentive to her com- 
panien, and when Mrs. Sniffe, who was fright- 
fully envious of her and never failed to sting her if 
she could do it, sweetly asked her in an «siie with a 
roll of her eyes: “ Wuo is thatfrump of a woman, 
aud how came she fastened to you?” she answered, 
readily : 

“It is Mrs. Theodore Morton, wife of a returne:! 
missionary, whose name you must have seen if you 
ever read the papers. He is very highly esteemed 
by the board as a Christian and a gentleman. Sowe 
connection of General Morton, I believe. 

“ Oh, yes, and you are doing miasionary work ip 
your own way, I see. It’s quite like sou,’ Mrs. 
Sniffe: said,as she passed on tothe laces and lcit 
Bee ond Mrs. Merton to themselves. 

“hat woman made ‘fun of .me, and called me 2 
fromp,’’ Mrs. Morton faltering!y said, witha quiver- 
ing lip but fire in her eye, as shedooked after the re- 
treating bundle of velvet, aud ailk, and ostrich 
feathers. 

“ Never mind. You don’t care for her. They sy 
she used to work in a‘factory, and marrieéda man oll 
enough to be her father, but he hada apillion, aud 
died, and left it to herpand nowsbo is Mis. Spille, 
| and leads ocertain class of simpletme,"' Lee replie:, 
‘and so Mrs. Morton was receuciled todier hushanis 
| first lovewhen shesaw howkindmad generous slic Wis. 
' spending ber money so frecly, and doing it oll as itis 
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were a great favour to herself rather than an act of | 
charity to the poor woman who returned to her | 
lodging-house laden with more material for herself 
and children than she kad seen during the entire 
period of her married life. 

It was two days before Beatriees went again to her 
family, and then she found Sirs. Morton alone and 
very much depressed, on account of a letter that 
morning received from herfather. 

As she gave Beatrice the letter to read I will give 
it to my ve ders, It was as follows : 


“My Barevep Daverrer,—Many thanks ‘be to 
Him fer having brought yeu safely home, and given 
us to believe that we shoilsee your face agiin, and 
that of the little ones, our grandchildren. I cannot 
tell you ‘how gla iwe ere, your mother and 
and Aunt Naney, too, though I think she 
litter end the grease #pots the children are sure to 
make, for life has been so quiet, you ki.ow,. For é 
self Liong to see the ‘bsirns and hear their young 
voices. It will make me young again, though the 
[a anne now so fast. Sixty-eight 
Ph sane three score and ten, our allotted 

ime. 

“aud now about your coming here fer ‘he 
summer. Of course you are welcome as the blossoms 
of May, but I should be keeping beek something if I 
did mot4ell you just the situation of things in the 
old parsonage. Your mother is down with nervous 
prostration, enil has been for months, and as she is 
very wetk I occupy aseparate room from hers. Your 
Aunt’ Naney bas another, and that only leaves us 
your own old 2e0om for you and Theodore, and the 
three children. @feoarse 1 don’t count that place 
over the weodshed wherewe can have a bed fora 
gitlere “bey. You cannot shave three children in 
your room even when husband is away, it is so 
small, anh’ anqrendt anata have a wood-chuck 
in with her as@whild,so et first itwas a question 
how to dispose of yon. But Providence provided as 
He always does, Your mother and I made ita 
subject of prayer, askimg in our blind way that He 
would incline Nanev either tochange rocms or to have 
alittle cots-t up in hers, and feeling confident He 
would hear the prayer of faith. He did hear and 
answer, but in His own way, which was not ours, 
He did not soften your Aunt Nancy, but he sent 
your cousin, Julia, Mrs. Dr. Hayden, to us to say 
that she would gladly take one of the little girls,for 
awhile, ‘You know she is rich and has no children, 
and it will be a nice home for the child, and Nancy 
says, ‘Let her have the one that will be likely to fill 
our house the fullest and make the most to do, 
whatever that may be.’ 

“And now, having ‘stated the esse as it is, we 
shall be glad to see you any day, only on Nancy’s 
acconnt you may as well let us know as everything 
will have tobe scoured with soap,and sand. I hear 
her now at the kitchea table which somebody has 
spilta drop of milk on. Your mother joins me in 
love, and prays for you, 


“ Affectionately your father, 
“ Cyrvs Brown.” 


“What a nice letter,and what good old man ‘he 
must be,’ Beatrice said, as she finisued reading. 

* Yes,” Mrs. Merton answered, hesitatingly ; “ it 
is nice,and he is good, so good,and mother, too; 
but the idea of losing one of the children is dreadful 
tome. There is always some thorn in my rose, I 
have thought so muca of going back to the old house 
under the apple tyees, and baving my little ones 
with me ; «nd now you see what he says-- one must 
go to Cousin Julia Hayden.” 

In Mrs, Morton’s roses there would «always be 
thorns, fancied or real, but Bee did not tell her so; 
she merely asked; “‘ Who is Mrs. Hayden? Is#he 
fond of children? Will she be kind tothem?” 

** Sbe is my cousin on mother’sside,’’ Mrs. Morton 
said. “Sheds the great wouam of the piaes she lives 
in, and the richest; and jives in the grandest 
house, She never had any children of ker own, and 
Ido not-think ‘her very fond of them. She would 
be kind in a certain way, but very exacting. She 
doos notunderstand them, She used’ to teach school, 
and was very strict indeed. ®Sbe could not make 
allowances for the difference between herself and 
little folks. Sbe is Aunt Nancy's own niece.” 

“And who is Aunt Nancy?” Bee asked, and Mrs. 
Morton replied : 

* Mother’s old maid sister, Nancy Philips, who 
has always lived with us. She is the neatest, most 
particular person you ever saw; and hecanse she is 
strong and willing, and mother is feeble, she has run 
the house so long that she thinks it is her own, and 
orders father ast he wereadog, But she has many 
excellent traits, and they could not live without her, 
She was always kind to moe, and I’d rather trust my 


“Yes, I can fancy it all,’ Bee said, and then re- 
curring to the letter, she added: ‘ You are togive 
up the one which will fill the house the fullest and 
make the most noise, which I suppose to do means. 
Now which is that ?’’ 

Instantly the eyes of both went over to the win- 
dow, where Trixey was combing and trushing Bun- 
chie’s hair, pulling and snarling it awfully and 
talking all the time as fast as her tongue could fly. 
Yes, there was no mistake. 

Little Prix would fill the house the fullest and 
make the to do,and Mrs. Dr. Hayden would 
ee ted her ion 

7 rice Wan’ r 
-endpaitet last to Mrs. Morton: 

‘Will youdetme have Trixey, not for good and 
i, ‘butiforesdong as Mrs. Hayden would keep her ? 
Tknow leenmike ber happy. You can trustiher 
with ane.” 

‘irs. Morton was eure of that. During ‘the few 
days she had known Miss Belknap she had received 
frow her ‘400 qnany kindnesses to think..of heras 
other ‘than’a friend, and ono to he trusted. 

At fiest,as was natural, sho bal looked 9 little 

upon the elegant woman who bail been 
‘Dheo’s fest ehoice, and who was so unlike bersel: 
enil.she hadwmore than onee thought, * How could. 
he ‘have ghesen me after knowing ber ?”’ 

‘She did mot gay “love me,” for she ‘had '‘been 
morally sure thatwhen she became Theodore Mor- 
‘ton’s wife ‘therewas not much of the romantic love 
on hiswideat least. She had loved/him for years, 

been picked out for his wife winceshe wasa 


Like herself, hie father and grandfather had’been 
clergymen, and hedad been her father’s pupil when 
the Rev. Mr. Brown taught a small school for boys, 
by way of eaking ot his salary. Dueohad said then 
he meant to be a missionary, and she had said she 
meant to be one, toe,and wise ones predicted that 
they might go together, 

But the yourg man wandered far away from 
his native place, and its staid, old-fashioned people, 
and went to America, and féll.in with Bee Belknap, 
and forgot the plain, angular Mary Brown, in the 
home under the apple-trees, who had mended his 
clothes and studied Latin, and even Greek, and 
talked enthusiastically of a missionary’s life as the 
happiest and best a man could choose. 

He had never quite believed it possible that a 
bright, gay creature like Bee, with hundreds of 
thousands at her command, would go with him to 
those islands in the far-off Pacific, but he nover- 
theless asked her the question, as we know, and her 
answer given tearfully and sadly, and rather asa 
refusal of the Feegees than of bimself, seattered tho 
sweetest dream of his life, and witha new-made 
grave in his heart he went back ‘to the village on a 
matter of business he bad: with Mr. Brown. 

That he should takea wife with him seemed 9 
necessity, and as Mary was ready, and mere than 
willing, and he cared little now whoit was, so that 
she was good, and true,and pnre,:he married her 
with no love in his heart for her, only a great respect, 
and a registered vow that sheshould receive from 
him ‘everything but love, and if it were possible, 
should never feel the absence of that. And she had 
not, for he had kept his vow religiously. and only 
when he gave the name to Trixey had she experi- 
enced a little prick of jealousy, and felt curious with 
regard to the original Beatrice. 

If he did not choose to teil her of the Indy she 
would not ask, and so knew motbing till she met her 
in ‘town, and was dazzled, and bewildered, and 
troubled, ard a very little annoyed at firat, end 
finally won by the sparkling, brilliant woman who 
had done so much for ‘her, and who now steod offer- 
ing to take Trixey off her hands and save her from 
‘Mrs. Dr. Hayden. 

She knew she:could trust her, and that Trix would 
be safe with her, but she sbrank from parting with 
the helpful, motherly child, who did so much for 
her and the baby, and she hesitate in ber answer, 
and said at last'she would see what Theodore would 


say. 

Theodore approved ‘the plan heartily, if Trixey 
must go somewhere to be out of the sick grand- 
mother’s and Aunt Nancy's way. Bat now there 
arose trouble inan unexpected quarter, ‘Trixey her- 
self demurred. 

She loved the pretty lady,and was interested to 
hear about the dollsand dresses, anil the eats and 
kittens, and pretty Jittle ten-set-and table, and wash- 
tab and fiat-iron, and tea-setmade her waver alittle, 
tillehe glanced at Bunchie, when, with quivering 
lip, she said : 

‘* What dood to have ever so manyssing:, and Bun- 
chie not wis me to see me use the flat-iron and was- 
tub, and sit at the ozzerend of the table when I 





children with her than with Cousin Julia Hayden. | 


It is very hard, and makes me so nervous,” 


makes the. tea ?” 
This was the ground she took, 


Bunchie would not le there to see ber happiness 
and be happy with her, and from that she did not 
swerve until her father app:aled to her sense of 
right, and toid her the real reason why she should 
go. 

Grandpa's house was yery small, snd he was poor. 
Grandma was sick, and Aunt Nancy could hog have 
so many children round. 

** But I could help her lots. I'd yock bru‘lder to 
seep, aud wipe the dishes ever so many times, and be 
av tood aid -stillas Bunchie,” pleaded the litile gil ; 
butshe was persu.ed at last to go because it was 
wight, and He- would love her ifsuxe did, and take 
eave of Bunchie and baby brother, and in the sum- 
auer she should come and see them in the old hone, 
anilao it was quite settled that Tiixey was to go 
with Beatrice, who felt more and more the wisdom 
wfthe decision when that very afternoon she met 
Digs. ‘Dr. Hayden ‘herself in Mr. Morton’s room. 
avd hadan opportunity of judging what manner of 
person she was, and whut I'rixey s chance for happi- 
mess would have been with her. 

Shewas » tall, large, finely-formed woman, with 
black eyes, bushy eyebrows, and a growth of 
bout her wide mouth, which gave her a more 
— appearance even than did her figure an’ 


‘Bhe spoke loudly andvlecidedly,as one used to lev 
Own way,as well as to dictate the way of others. 
\Mer dress was yery xich and showy, but not fashion- 
@blee.bit, Bee decided, afier a wepid survey of tie 
lady, who scrutinised her as closely, and far more 
openly, and decided that she was fashionable, .nd 
wondered who her dressmaker was. 

o faded, plain Mys, Morton she was very patronis- 
ing and frank, and ‘told her thatwhat she wanted 
was fresh air and cold baths,and oatmeal to bring 
her up again, while her mother, who had been sick 
so long, only needed effort anda littie energy. She 
could get up if she only thought so. 

Nervous prestratien was not a disease; it was a 
faney, which, if indulged in, would end in one’s 
being bed-ridden, Ste presumed Mrs. Brown did 
fel dizzy and shaky when sho lifted up her head. 
Any body would to lie in bed for months as she had. 
Of ceurse the bead would whirl at first, but let 
her sit up ten minutes to-day, and fifteen to-morrow, 
and so on, and she'd find the nervousness giving 
way. 

Tg made it a rule to guard against norvousness 
in every form, and what is the result? I have never 
been sick a day in my life, and have no idea how it 
feels tobave the headucie or the toothache, or th: 
backache, or, in fact, any ache, and that is the way 
it should be.”’ 

Sue looked the woman never to have an ache or 
pain, or if she had to strangle it at once, and 
Beatrice shrank from her involuntarily as from an 
Amnzon, while poor, sick Mrs. Morton coloured scar- 
let, and ronsed a little indefence of her own ailments, 
which Mrs. Hayden secmed to tlink she could help 

*“ Just because you've never been sick, Julia,” she 
said ; “you cannot understand it in others, but let 
you go out a missionary once, and have four children 
in six years, and be as poor as poorcould be, and you 
might know something of aches and pains, and hav: 
some weaknesses which cold baths and oatmeal cou) 
not cure.” 

‘¢] would not go out asa missionary, and I would 
not have the four children in six years; 80 you seo 
it is nota supposable cise,’’ Mrs. Hayden retorte:, 
and then Bee ‘hated her, and was doubly glad that 
little Trix was not to fall into her hands. 

Mrs. Hayden herself was vot sorry. She had 
made the offer from a sense of duty, for she was 
high up in everything of that kind, and performed 
her duties rigidly, from dieting her husbavd, » 
weex, feeble man, on oatmeal and pearl barley, to 
telling her neighbours their faults, and how they 
could amend them by emulating her. She did not 
like children, and i€ had cost ber something tu 
make up ter mind to have one in her house; but 
she had made the offer, and meant ‘to stand ‘by it if 
it should be accepted, Finding it convenient ji 
then to visit town, she had ealled upon her por 
relations'to learn toe result of her offer. 

When told what it was she expresseil no regret ; 
but asked many questions about Miss Belknap, w)v 
seemed to her to bo ernsy to think of taking Trixey, 
and she not a married woman, Suddenly there 
flashed wpon her the recollection of a rumour hearii 
years ago, and, in her usual brusque way, sie 
asked : 

“Is she the girl to whom Theo was once engaged, 
and who jilted bim ?”’ 

“hey never were engaged, but he liked ‘her. 
Mrs. Morton answered faintly, while a throb of 
neuralgic pain shot through her head, and a bright 
red spot burned on her cheeks. 





(To be Continved.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


WueEn, a few minutes after, the waiter reappeared 
and presented the bill Mr. Oldfield took it and 
glanced down its columns: supper for Lady Mon- 
tressor was the last item. 

“ Hum-m—hum-m—hum-m”’ said the old gentle- 
man in the tone of one taking exception. “I think 
there is some mistake here; I think her ladyship 
did not take supper.”’ 

‘* Yes, please your reverence, I carried it up,’ re- 
plied the waiter. 

“Hum-m—it must have heen very late when you 
carried it up, as you say,” said Mr. Oldfield, with the 
manner of a man who won’t be imposed upon. 

“Yes, please, zir—at ten o’clock,’’ replied the 
man, 
ue Hum-m. You have not charged the post-chaise, 
4 see. 

“There wasn’t no po’shay ordered for no one here, 
pleas», zir,”’ 

“Ab, yes, I—you are right’’ (the old man was 
about to say, “ I recollect—youare right,” but arrested 
himself before tellingan untruth), ‘‘ Yes, you are 
right! Lady Montressor weat away ina cab.” 

A few more adroitly put questions resulted in 
nothing satisfactory. The bill was paid, and the 
waiter, with a smail donation, dismissed. 

“She must have gone away ina cab, you know; so 
I told no untruth about that,’”’ said Mr. Oldfield, 
uneasy upon the subject of his little duplicity. 

“These, then, are the facts as far as we know 
them : simply, that Estelle had supper, rested awhile, 
wrote a letter, aud, attended by her maid, left the 
house after ten o’clock, Now, the question is, 
whither did she go?” 

The old minister mournfully shook his head. He 
could make no suggestion. 

“I think,’’ continued Lord Montressor, notwith- 
standing his great anxiety calmly reasuning out the 
matter, “judging from all you told me, that she 
meant to leave England ; to do t>is she must have 
gone to Liverpool or toLondon, The night train for 
Tondon and Liverpool leaves at twelve o’clock. | 
think she went by that train. The Grand Junction 


her. 
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is at Bristol, So far, I think, we have her. But at 
Bristol—did she take the London or the Liverpool 
route? Have you any knowledge to throw light 
upon this subject ?” : 

The clergyman shook his head. 

‘“ Has she friends at either of these places ?”’ 

Again the old man shook his head, with a mourn- 
ful wave of the hand, saying: 

“Once, my lord, many. Now, I doubt, any. 

“Good heavens! what will become of her! so 
delicate, so fragile, so sorrowful, so inexperienced— 
alone and unfriended in this bitter world! Oh, 
Estelle! my Estelle! But I must not think of these 
things ; to do so will unfit mo for action, Tell me, 
sir, has she means ? 

The old man groaned : 

“My lord, her father, when he sent her wardrobe, 
sent also a cheque for a thousand pounds, She placed 
the latter in my hands for our current expenses, I 
drew the money for it; but never could prevail on 
her to receive back a shillivg of it. 1t remains un- 
touched in my possession yet.”’ 

“Thon she has no funds at all! My Estelle! Oh, 
what will become of you!” 

‘* Let me reflect—yes, she has funds; she has a 
smll competency in her own right—five thousand 
pounds left her by her grandmother. It isin the 
hands of a banker in London.” 

“Then she has gone to London to draw it before 
leaving England. I may overtake and recover her 
yet! Oh! if Ihad known this precious fact three 
hours ago I might then have gone after her by the 
noon train, and have been only twelve hours behind 
As it is, must now wait for the midnight 
train, and be a full day behind! Oh, Heaven! how 
difficult to govern one’s in patience and be calm in a 
forced inaction under such circumstances! But 
patience. I shall see her soon: all will be well. 
What is the name of the banker who has her funds ?” 
inquired his lordship, taking out his tablets. 

** Scofield Brothers, Lombarid-street, London,”’ 

“Good afternoon, sir. Iam going to pack up for 
my journey,” said Lord Montressor, rising, and re- 
turning the memorandum to his pocket. 

“Good-day. my lord. I would myself accompany 
you on this journey, but that my parishioners are in 
sad want of theirtruant pastor, and my old wife is 
impatient to see me.” 

“TI know it, I knowit: it must be so—good-bye, 
sir. You have my everlasting gratitude for your 
kindness to Lady Montressor. Good-bye.” 

“Stay one moment, my dear lord! You know 





the tenor of her note. Suppose when you find Ler 
she still refuses to return with you? Excuse my 
question, for the sake of anxiety.” 

“Should she still 1efuse I should give her time, 
use reason, persuasion, prayer; should not these 
avail I should then use my power. I should compel 
Estelle to return with me,’’ 

** My lord !” 

“Yes, I repeat it. She shall not sacrifice herself 
to fanaticism. I will constrain my love to come 
home and be at peace.” 

Thus the two gentlemen parted—Mr. Oldfield to 
prepare for his return to his pastoral charge, Lord 
Montressor to make arrangements for his journey to 
London. 

His lordship was at the stationin fulltime. Th> 
train started at twelve. Swiftly as he was carric: 
forward, this seemed the longest ride and the lengest 
night he hadever known. Some minutes less than 
two hours brought him to Bristol and the Grand 
Junction, where half an hour served for change ; and 
thus at half-past three o’cluck he found himself 
whirled along through night, and mist and rain, on 
the route toward Londoa. Soon the morning dawned 
and reddened in the east behind what seemed s 
bank of cloud. It was the mingled mist and fog 
that overhung the leviathan of cities. 

‘The train reached London just as the sun arose. 
Lord Montressor took a hansom-cab and drove to 
an hotel in the neighbourhood of Lombard Street. 
As it was now very early some hours had yet to be 
lived through before he could hope to find the 
bankers at their place of business. He ordered an 
apartment, and got through the time as weil as he 
could by making his morning toilet and attempting 
his morning meal. 

Direstly after breakfast he entered » hansom and 
drove to the banking-house of Scofield Brothers. 
He inquired for either of the owners, and was 
ushered into a back office where the junior partuc: 
sat writing at a desk, 

“‘ Good-morning, sir,” sail Lord Montressor, ad- 
vancing. “ You are——” 

“John Scofield, at your service,” answered tle 
banker, rising. 

“ Lord Montressor,” “5 

“ Happy to see you, my lord. Pray be seated, 
handing a chair. “ Hope we may be able to serve 
you this morning?” 

“T thank you, sir.” 

Lord Montressor looked for an instant into the 
honest face of the banker, a:.d then with the air of # 
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man who states a fact known to himself, rather than 
one who asks information upon a subject, he said : 

«Lady Montressor was with you yesterday ?” 

“* Yes, my lord.” 

‘« 4nd withdrew her deposits, of course ?”’ 

‘“‘ She did, my lord,’”’ 

Lord Montressor paused. How to frame his next 
inquiry as to the whereabouts of Estelle, without 
exciting the astonishment and conjecture of the man 
to whom he spoke, was now the difficulty. 

However, the question must be put. Lord Mon- 
tressor was not one to shrink; besides, what indeed 
was the importance of Mr. John Scofield’s surmises 
and speculations to Lord Montressor ? 

“Favour me with Lady Montressor’s London 
address, if you please, said his lordship, quietly. 

It wes not with surprise nor wonder, but with 
simple consternation that the banker stood dumb- 
founded. 

“Did you hear my question, Mr. Scofield ?”’ asked 
lord Montressor, after a pause, 

“IT beg pardon, my lord,” said the banker, in a 
tone and manner in which astonishment was modi- 
fied by respect; “but Iam unable to furnish you 
with her ladyship’s address. Lady Montressor has 
left England.”’ : 

It was an overwhelming annunciation. Yet Lord 
Montressor neither started nor exclaimed; he was a 
man of too much firmness and self-control to do either, 
and perhaps also he had been too well prepared for 
it by what had preceded it; yet it was a stunning 
blow; he felt itso; he looked again and steadily, 
almost with rude scrutivy, into the face of John 
Scofield. 

Yes, he thought he could trust that face and con- 
fide in the rectitude and discretion of that man; he 
knew also that the banker could not be really iguor- 
ant of the great trial lately concluded at the Exoter 
Assizes; for the rest he must have faith in him, 

“ Will you favour me with a few moments of pri- 
vate conversation, Mr. Scofield ?”’ he inquired in a 
low voice, 

“Qertainly my lord,” replied the banker, dis- 
missing his clerk and closing and locking the door 
behind him. ‘* Now, my lord, I am at your servics,”’ 
he concluded, returning and resuming his seat. 

“You are of course aware, Mr. Scofield, of the 
painful scenes through which Lady Montressor—and 
myself,” he added in that affectionate and generous 
spirit in which he ever wished to associate himself 
in all that was distressing and humiliating in her 
life—“ have lately passed ?”” 

“TI am aware, my lord,’’ replied the banker, 
gravely and respectfully drepping his eyes. 

“But you do not know, perhaps, that Lady Mon- 
tressor and myself have not passed one single 
moment alone together since our marriage; or that 
notwithstan: ing the perfect legality of the ceremony 
that binds us together, Lady Monutressor considers it 
her Christian duty to reserve herself from my 
knowledge. Now, I would know whither she has 
gone, if you, without a breach of confidence, can 
inform me,’”’ 

The banker, who had listened in respectful sym- 
pathy to the words of Lord Montressor, now paused 
and reflected before answering: 

‘* My lord, as Lady Montressor, of course, made no 
confidential communications to usI do not know 
that any reason exists why I should not give you all 
the information upon this subject in my power.” 

** I will thank you then, sir, to proceed.” 

“The manner in which I learned that Lady Mon- 
tressor was about to leave England was merely in- 
cidental, as mv knowledge of her destination is, I 
may say, barely inferential.” 

‘* Proceed, sir, proceed.” 

‘* Her ladyship came early yesterday mcrning— 
rauch about this time, in fact—to withdraw the 
funds she had in our hands. She required a portion 
of them in cash and the remainder in drafts upon 
some American house,”’ 

“Then she has gone to America,’ interrupted 
Lord Montressor, recollecting at that trying moment 
the fervent admiration with which poor Estelle had 
often spoken of the young Western Republic. 

“Undoubtedly, my lord.” ‘ 

‘** Go on, sir, pray, go on; when did she sail? Her 
voyage must have been very sudden. She must have 
chanced upon a ship about to leave port,” 

‘*T think that quite likely, my lord. When she 
was about to leave us she required that the money 
and drafts should be sent down to herat the “ Nel- 
son's Head”’ before eleven o'clock, And we know 
that the “ Princess,’’ Captain Caton, sailed from this 
port at twelve, bound for Baltimore. . 

“ Then we are to infer that she went to Baltimore, 
though the fact wants confirmation. One piece of 
information more, sir—the narke of your Baltimore 
eorrespondents ?” 

“Sommerville and Son, Pratt Street,’’ 





“Do you happen to know, sir, when tke next 
vessel sails for the United States ?’’ 

**T do not, sir.” 

“Then I thank you for the assistance you have 
already given me. Good-morning, sir.” 

“Good-morning, my lord. If we can be so happy 
as to serve your lordship in any capacity, pray con- 
sider us always at your orders.” 

“1 thank you, sir. Good-day.’”’ 

And thus the peer and the banker parted. 

“ Good Heaven! how very matured her plans must 
have been, and with what despatch she must have 
carried them out.” thought Lord Montressor, as he 
left the banking-house of Scofield Brothers, re- 
entered his cab, and drove to St. Oatherine’s Dock, 
to vessels bound for the. United States, Aftera 
diligent search of several hours he found that there 
was no ship to sail for Baltimore in less than two 
weeks. The first that was expected to leave for that 

rt was the “ Mercury,” thac would sail on or after 
the fifteenth of June, 4 

Much disappointed, he returned to his hotel, 
called for writing materials, dashed off a hasty letter 
to Mr. Oldfield, detailing all that had happened, 


mailed it, called a cab, and drove rapidly to the’ 


station and booked to Liverpool. 

His errand was to learn whether within less than 
two weeks any vessel would leave Liverpool for 
Baltimore, He discovered that there was one to sail 
in six days for Boston, one in a week to Halifax, and 
one in ten days for New Orleans, ‘ 

Butas neither of these promised a quicker termina- 
tion to his proposed voyage, or a speedier meeting 
with Estelle than did the chances of the ‘‘ Mercury,” 
he turned from Liverpool in disappointment. 

He took the night train to Bristol, where he was 
more fortunate in finding a vessel—the “ Queen 
Charlotte’’—that would sail for Baltimore on or 
after the tenth of June. 

Upon further inquiry at other ports he found no 
more satisfactory prospect, and therefore he bespoke 
@ passage in the “ Queen Charlotte.” : 

He then went down to his seat in Dorsetshire, and 
employed the intervening time in yer! judicious 
arrangements for that voyage which, could he have 
found a vessel about immediately to sail for the 
United States, he would certainly without any pre- 
paration have undertaken, 

Withal, however, it was a weary, weary decade of 
days that passed before the tenth of June arrived, 
and Lord Montressor found himself on board the 
good ship “ Queen Charlotte.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘ 


Ir was a glorious summer morning, when the 
splendour of the sky, the sparkling brightness of the 
water, the animating bustle on the docks and iu the 
boats—all conspired to raise and cheer the spirits of 
the spectator. 

At ten o’clock Lord Montressor entered the long- 
boat that was to convey him to the *‘ Queen Char- 
lotte,’’? where he found the captain, mate and men all 
etgaged in the hearty work of preparation for get- 
ting under way. 

A fair wind bad sprung up, and they were but 
waiting for the ebb tide, ‘They had not to wait long, 
At twelve o’clock precisely the tide began to ebb. 
The captain came upon deck, seized his speakiug- 
trumpet, and called out : 

“All bands! Up anchor!” 

In an instant every man was upon deck. 

*: Each officer to post! Man the capstan! Stand 
by to let fall the tops’ils. Heave round the capstan. 
Heave roundly.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Anchor's apeak,”’ 

‘‘Heave. Heave my hearties. Heave and trip 
the anchor.” 

The men laid themselves to the bars, turned 
vigorously, and then stopped to breathe. 

** A-trip it is, sir,” cried the mate, 

The moment the anchor was a-weigh the ship 
began to cast to larboard, 

The captain shouted through his speaking- 
trumpet: 

“Hoist the jib and the fore-to’mas’ stays’ils. 
Helm-a-starboard, So—steady—steady,”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir, Steady it is,’”? responded the 
helmsman, 

The crew worked heartily, the brave ship righted 


herself, the sails filled with the breeze, and the | 


**Queen Charlotie’’ stood gallantly out to the 
Channel. A shout from the shore cheered her on. 

But she was not a fast sailer, this honest old 
“Queen Charlotte,” any more than her royal name- 
sake wasa ‘fast woman.’ She was, on the con- 
trary, “slow and sure,” like her good old majesty, 
the defunct queen, 

She was in fact an old-fashioned, short and square- 
bowed orig, one of the last of ber generation, and 


very unlike in build and behaviour to the long and 
narrow-decked, high-masted and rakish Baltimore 
clippers that were then in such high favour. In 
something more than due time, then, the “ Queen 
Charlotte ’’ got out of the Channel and into the broad 
Atlantic. 

A fair wind continued for several days, and yet 
the brig made but slow progress. How she would 
possibly get on against a head-wind remained to be 
seen. 

The season seemed to promise a continuance of 
fine weather, aud conseqnently a pleasant voyage, 
for the violent spring gales were over, and the later 
summer storms were not to be expected. 

Yet they had not been at sea more tian two weeks 
before the weather chang: d, the sky became dark and 
gloomy, the wind sprang up, the waves arose, and 
for several days the ship beat about in a high sea, 
aguinst a head wind, making no progress, scarcely 
able to hold her own. 

Day after day showed the same scene—morning 
after morning the murky sky, heavy with clouds, 
lowered down upon a turbulent sea, broken into 
high and coursing waves, whose crests were tipped 
with frost, like foam upon the lips of racers—night 
after night the impenetrable darkness above, around, 
beneath, and relieved only by the phosphoric 
glimmer and sparkle of the crested waves, A frisky 
clipper might have been lost in this gale, but the 
staid old ‘Queen Charlotte” “stood the storm’’ 
for a week, 

And then there came another change of weather, 
bringing a clear sky, gentle breeze, and a'calm sea, 
which continued with little variation for two or 
three weeks, during which the brig made moderate 
headway, 

Il could Lord Montressor brook this sort of ‘“‘ mak- 
ing haste slowly.”” Often he reproached himself for 
taking passage in the ‘ Charlotte,” instead of wait- 
ten days longer to embark in the “ Mercury.” And 
this regret was in no degree lessened by an event 
that occurred when they were nearing the Azores. 

It was a fine day iu August, with a fair, brisk 
wind, and the ‘‘ Queen Charlotte,’’? being in most 
unaccountable guy spirits, had crowded on all her 
canvas, evev to the studding sails and royals, aud 
was doing her best at running before the wind, as if 
her long defuuct majesty bad ever in her court 
array forgotten her royal dignity and tried to run. 
While thus going under full sail the brig was hailed 
by a vessel bearing down full upon her. 

“Ship, ahoy-oy!’ came reverberating over the 
water from the speaking-trumpet of the purser. 

“* Halloa !”” responded the ‘* Queen Charlotte.”’ 

‘Who are you? Where do you hail from? Whore 
are you bound ?” 

‘©The ‘Queen Charlotte,’ Brownloe master, from 
Bristol to Baltimore, Who are you?” 

“The ‘Mercury,’ Captain Brande, from London 
to Baltimore.” 

As she spoke she bore rapidly down upon the 
brig, came alongside, and without stopping, cheered 
and passed. 

But among the passengers that crowded the upper 
deck Lord Montressor had recognised a man whose 
appearance there sebt all the blood from his heart to 
his brain. 

This man was Victoire L’ Orient. 

How came he there? What was his object? 

He was going to America—to Baltimore. Why? 
What should carry him thither? Was he going in 
pursuit of Estelle? Had he, perhaps, managed to 
keep up a system of espionage around her? Had he 
discovered her flight to America—to Baltimore ? and 
would he pursue her thither and persecute her 
there? 

Before these questions had fairly formed them- 
selves in the mind of Lord Montressor the 
‘* Mercury,” with her crew and passengers, had 
cheered again aud passed far ahead. 

The ‘‘Queen Charlotte,” comparatively “ slow 
and sure,” even when under full gail and before a 
fresh wind, and unflurried either by the example of 
the ‘Mercury ’’ or the impatience of her own pas- 
sengers and crew, kept on the even tenor of her 


way. 
All that afternoon and that night she sailed before 





a fair wind, and at sunrise the next morning entered 
, the port of Fayal, 

The weather continued fine, with little variation 
in the clear sky, fresh wind and gentle sea for 
several days, during which the brig made fair pro- 
| gress toward the Chesapeake, 

It was the morning of the twentieth of August 
i that the man on the look-out cried: 
“ Land ho!” and the distant points of Cape Charles 
and Cape Henry hove in sight. And an hour after 
noon the “ Queen Charlotte” entered the Bay. 
| ‘That night the wind suddenly fell. Aud tho next 
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day—a day ever to be remembered on that coast— 
tho brig lay becalmed under a burning sky aud 
upon @ motionless sea. ‘ 

And now my mind shsinke from describing the 
events that made hideous that efternaon and night : 
shrinks both because of the deep horror one feels in 
reflecting upon those awful scenes of storm and 
devastation, when sky and ocean meet in deadly 
conflict, and fire, air and water—all the elements of 
organised nature seem resolving ‘back into original 
“chaos and old night.” 

This day—the twenty-first of August, when‘ the 
* Queen Cnarlotte’”’ lay becalmed in the Chesa- 
peake—had,as I said, been still and hot, with an 
oppressive, suffocating atmosphere. 

Though there was not a cloud in the sky, a ripple 
on the water, nora breath of wind from any quarter, 
yet the experienced olf seamen seemed grave and 
thoughtful,and looked to the rigging of their ship. 

And the captain paced the deck, casting an eye— 
now to the sky, now to theses, and now to the 
rigging. 

“What can be the matter with the skipper?’ 
asked one inexperienced passenger of another. 

‘+ He's on the look-out for squalls’ answered the 
other, carelessty, not believing what they said. 

Abafi, two Baltimore vyoutns, homeward ‘bound, 
were leaning over the taffrail, looking despondently 
into the motion|ess Water. 

“*Was ever such a sea and snoh a sky as this? 
Not a ripple, not a breath, and as hot es Hades! 
Heaven send that the wind would rise!” complained 
one. 

“Yes! it is a right down denced bore to lay 
becalmed here, for dave, perhaps, almost in gunshot 
of port,’ grambled the other. 

“* Now, d’ye see them two land labbers with their 
elbows on the toffrail?’ observed one bronzed -and 
grizzied old’ salt” to his shipmate. “ They want 
to burry the wind up! Avast there, my fine 
fellows! don’t you be impastiont! ‘The wind will 
come out from the west and speak to you 
presently |” 

As noon approached an ominous change crept 
over the face of the heavens:and the waters. 

Not a cloud was to be seen, yet the whole heavens 
visibly darkened, assuming a Gull, hazy, coppery 
Lue. 

Not a billow ruffled the surface of the waters, yet 
the whole vast sea perceptibly swelied. 

Not a breath of wind stirred, yet at intervats.a low 
voice wailed across the waters as if-nature mourned 
the coming destruction. 

The captain still walked the deck, telescopein 
hand, making observations and occasionally giving 
orders. Presently he said: 

“Call all hands on deck !’’ 

“ Ay, av, sir!’ responded the mate, 

“Clew down the topsails! haol up the courses! 
Hard down !” shouted the captain. 

The storm came on apace ; the whole sky was over- 
cast and darkeved. The wind lashed the sea into 
fury and drove the brig rocking and reeling forward 
on her course, 

The passengers swarmed upon the deck and 
crowded around the skipver, 

** Oaptain, captain, is there any danger ?” asked 
one. 
‘Captain, captain!” exclaimed several others, as 
the skipper, regerdiess of their ‘interruptions, hur- 
ried about giving his orders. Osaptain, captain 5 

* For Heaven's sake, gentlemen, go below! ‘You 
are inmy way! You hinder me in the working of 
the ship. You risk your own lives ag well as the 
safety of the vessel,’’ said the skipper, impatiently 
hastening away. 

“But—for the Lord’s sake what are you going to 
do?’’ asked the first speaker, laying hold of the 
captain’s coat-skirt to detain bim. 

“‘We are trying to get into Hampton Roads: 
there we shail be safe. Once more, for Heaven’s 
sake, gevtlemen, be advised and go away!” ex- 
claimed the captain, breaking away. 

A vivid flash of lighting, kiudling into blue 
flame every scrap of metal about the ship, accom- 
panied by an awful peal of thunder, and followed by 
a sudden deluge of rain, so enforced the order that 
most of the passengers were glad to make a hasty 
retreat, 

Tne captain never for an instant left the deck, nor 
lost bis presence of mind. 

It was lony after midnight when the fury of the 
storm hadsin gome degree abated. The ship was 
ecudding along vefore the wind, and the captain and 
the mate, exiansted by their late tremendous 
labours, were resting on the deck, when the distent 
report of a signal eannon came booming over the 
waters, 

“A ship in distress; but great Heaven! what 








earthly power can aid her in such a night as this?” 
said the captain. 

The mate made no reply, but listened anxiously 
fora. repetition ef the signal. Inabout three minutes 
the firing was repeated. 

“Tne Lord help ber,’’ said the mate, reverently. 
** What can be done for her, truly! We are making 
rapidly towards her; if it ware broad day we might 
help her. Or if she could exist sill. day we bt 
save thecrew. What.thisk you, captaip ?” 

** Good Heaven, that depends upon cipcumstances. 
Hf in beating about in this storm she has. sprung a 
leak she must go dowp in.a few minutes. 

‘Meanwhile the * Queen Chariowe” flew  befare 
the wind. At every firing oi the signal gua she 
seemed nesrer tlie sound. 

““ Weare approaching that other ghip. We must 
jook out and not ron efout of her,’’ ssid the captain, 
notes bis position and going ‘forward to give 


rs. 

Once again the signal gun was fixed, and then iit 
was heard a0 more. When ten er fifteen minntes 
hed elapsed and the listening crew found no repesi- 
tien of thesound, 


‘“Heaven help her;"’ seid the captain, ‘she is 


lost.” 

The crew echoed his groan. 

Day dawned, and the sun arcse over a wild, wild 
scene. Black and ragged clouds, the fragments of 
the broken storm, drove across the sky, ‘The wind 
was still yery strong, aud the waves ran yery 
‘bigh. 

A wreck on the sand-bank aheed !’ cried the 
look-out. 

The captain hurried forsard, seized the lass from 


the hand of the mate and took siyht, 


**By my life, it is the poor “ Mercury,” and if we 
do not look sharp we shall run foul of her, ‘Mind 
what you ar? about there at the wheel, Hard up. 
Hard up—so. Steady—steady,” cried the captain. 

The ship answered her helm, end presently came 
in sight of the wreck. 

It was a terrible. spectacla. 

There before them lay the sand-bank and the 
broken ship. 

Theill-fated “‘ Mercpry ” bad been pitehed bead- 
foremost with such tremendous force upon the bank 
that her prow was busied deep in the sands, and her 
stern lifted, revealing one-third of the length of hir 
kee). 

Her masts had been snapped eff and withall their 
sails and shrouds had fallen forward upon the 
sand, 

And there she jay stranded, broken, he'pless— 


exposed to every assault of wind and wave, At 
intervals a heavy eca broke over her. 
A nearer approach «showed some  balf-dogzen 


haggard wretches, the remnant of her unfortunate 
crew, assembled aft, holding on for dear life to the 
taffrail, yet scarcely abie to keep their hold, with 
their hair and garments streaming inthe wind. They 
were seen to wave signals of eutreaty tothe advanc- 
ing ship. 

At last a huge wave arose, and rearing iteelf like 
a moving cliff crested with foam, adyaaced upon ‘the 
doomed wreek : 

At this appalling sight all on board the brig held 
their breath for very awe, 

The movatain wave reached and broke over the 
sand-bank. And the ship was swamped. 

A simultaneous cry of horror arose from the brig, 

Tie next moment fragments of the shattered ship 
strewed the sea, and from amid the boiling hell of 
waters arose three struggiing wretches. 

One held on to @ broken spar that kept bim 
afloat, 

Two others for an instant.strove for the possession 
of a plank that both had seized, but which was not 
sufficient to sustain more than one ; then the stronger 
of the two, whom Lord Moutressor thought he re- 
cognised as Victoire L'Orient, freeing bis hand, 
struek off the weaker, who immediately sank, but 
in the impetuosity of the eruel blow be also lost his 
own hold upon the plank aad disappeared in the 
whirlpool of waters, 

The third man, the sole gurvivor of the wreck, 
clinging desperately to the frag went of broken spar, 
and each moment.crowing ‘more incapable of retain- 
ing his hold, was dashed bither and thither at the 
mercy of the waves. 

Lord Montressor, who had been stan‘ing, leaning 
over the bulwarks, chafing with impatience at his 
own activity, could now endure this sight no longer. 

Calling upon a seaman to assist him he hastily 
stripped off his upper garments, fastened a strong 
rope securely around his Waist, and, against the 
vehement expostulations of all who were near him, 
threw himself into the raging sea, 





Buffeting the billows he made towards the 





straggling wretch and seized him by the hair, Wavo 
after wave dashed over them, as ‘if the ‘sea ‘had re- 
solved to, sever them, but Lord ‘Montresgor beld on 
bravely to his prize. 

He gave the signal; the men’on ‘beard the bri¢ 
began to haul in the rope,apd in afew moments 
more the shipwrecked man apd his galjant preserver 
were safe. the deck of the’ “Queep Cnariotie.”’ 

Amid all the borror with whieh be reflected upon 
the scenes of the shipwrecked, ope question forced 
itself upen epost : 

ictojre L’Oxiens had hean a paasevger on board 
the ill-fated “‘ Mercury”’—was, he lost or. saved ?— 
Tallow fsnm She donslog’ plank ane seriou fash ru! 
ellow from the. ng erue 
act? had he, in fant, been amopg the number of tho 
passengers who had beps swept aff from the stern 
gallery? Or hed he, perbepa, previously taken 
passage in some boat that might, at some earlier 
bour of the disaster, have left wreck ip the 
desperate hope of reaching the shore ?—in@ word, 
was he ‘lost orsayed? ‘This question, as it was iv- 
evitable it should pressed apxionsiy upon bis 


Meanwhile, the beaten.and batiered victim of the 
wreck was taken into the captain’s cabin, aupplied 
with dry clothing, refreshed with bread .and wine, 
and forced to lie dowm mpon e berth 40. recomer bis 

strength. 


exhausted 
(Po be Continued.) 
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FACETIZ. 


——_—— 
- CEN VINO? 

Tite importation of wine in octaves, as now a4- 
vertised, shows that the devotees of Bacchus porsess 
a@ murical taste. Both for wine and music staves aro 
absolutely necessary, but it is only when you have 
your octaves ag well that perfect uvison ef tastes ie 
attained. —Fup. 
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HOMDAY BEFLECTLONS. 


Bank holiday shuts up ali-the shops of “London. 
You can’t buy any meat wore the streets are full 
of meeters; you can’t buy a loaf though ‘the pave- 
ments are blocked with loafers. ‘Blessed is he wi 
goes tbrongh Whit Monday and fee's not a whit th» 
worse for the want of Lis *‘ whittles.”” —Fan. 


ROUGH AND READ. 


Extgey Reavy has been assaulting her sister, Mary 
Apn Ready, witha lighted lamp. Advice to wise 
young. women: “Don’t “trim your lamps and bo 

iy.’ —Fun. 

THE SRA-LIONS’ DREAM. 

Tue Brighton Aquariom’s in arms! The 
foveigu-bred Lady Sea-lion 

Has ‘just brought imo the world a genuine 
Rritish-born scion. 

And@ trae to hie kin and ‘hisvkind, the baby 
bas ta’en his firet header, 

And come up with bis-eyes al! the brighter, 
alth , it may be, all the redder. 

His father and mother are planing a giori- 
ous future for. babr— 

Though their dream of high-reaching ambi- 
tion js clouded as ‘yet with a may-be. 

Ie ft true that the old British Lion is turned, 
as some say, a Jand-lubber, 

To the grief of Britanvia’s heart? Why 
not go, tell her no moze to bhibber, 

And, phocine for feline, propose as her 
natural guardian to send her 

This British-born whelp—a Sca‘lion, ia 
place of the dry-igud pretender. 

—Patch. 
ADVICE TO TOO MANY PEOPLE. 
How to make home happy—Leave it. —-Punch. 


Tue Patron Saint of Ostlers—S8t. Titus O.tes. 
—Puncb. 
A SUBTLE DISTINCTION. 


Lapy Fairnp: “Don’t you find one Derby Day 
much like another, captain ?” 
Captain (with grim smile); ‘* Well, not exactly; 
there is always at least a year’s difference.” . 
—Fan. 


A GORGON TiIKAT 18 QUITE THE CUBESE. 
GorGonzora, —Funv. 
IN THE STREET. 

Wire oF His Bosom; “Ain’t yer ashamed 0” 
yourself, leavin’ me with a trifle iu the bonse, not 
enough to buy a loaf, and goin’ playin’ bagatelle at 
the public ’ouse ali. day ?”” 
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LoRD AND Mastar, . “ Left yer with.a trife, did 
1? Well, then, you ‘had ‘Tour begatdie, ae 
what ’a yer got to jor about ?”’ —Judy. 

SETTLING IT. 
(Scene—A Baker’s Shop.) 


Lapy Customer: ‘“* What! ‘bread gone 
ogain? And pray, Mr. Doey, why is that ? 

Mr. Dogy: “ Well, mam, pape Martane A 

quence of the War in the Yeast. Everythink is 

going up. Why, she papers say that oven the 

Caucasses is rising! - 

(Lady customer pays her ‘bill- without another 
word). —Fan. 


WEATHER DIARY FOR LAST MONTH. 


nN esday, COMME frome chtch north-east ; on 


Wednesday intermittent rain : 
Thursday, fearful fog again ; : 
Friday, frost and icy floe ; i] 
Saturday, a ieekier ; 

in one day ;— 
het @ merry month of ma? 


QUITE ANOTHER THING, 


Scorch Brecar Woman (enlisting Tourist’s 
sym : “She's hieland, and she’s ma strange 
toon, ani masosbodgie. Stole } her fiddle, and she'll 


no ken hoo tae ead——~ 
amy goed woman, I pity gour 


Tours: ** 
oase, but-——— 
Woman: “Barn éa.case, mon, it’sta fiddle 
she’s wild abgot ! —Judy. 
REB AVAGNER PRSTIVAL. 
(From Opgr Own Wagnerite who went to Bay- 
xenth.) 


Herr Waener has arrived. ‘That's ali I can 
say at present. He bas come for the nmsic of the 
Fature. “The erent pieoton says there’s 

ort (I don’t mean one short fiddier— 
it’s not @ question of:h ) in his orohestra. 1 
have volunteered, and the Master Musical-Mind 
has accepted. My fiddle isa dummy—but what 
matters? There must :be two hundred in the 
orchestra, and I am the two hundredth. On Monday 
I shall be in my plaee, .and.expect from me.a clear 
learned, and concise report of the proceedings of 
my old.and-muvh esteemed friend (albeit-he's what 
they call in the Low Hanoverian dialeet.a Siei- 
bootzé), the Wobbling Wegner. 

Need I sign myself, yours truly, 
Apert Har. 
*,* ‘Any friends of yours wishing to be present 


Without paying »eed only mention-my name.at the 
door. That will be quite enough. —Pu 


—Judy. 


PILLORY. 

Reossrix. at Bow-ateeet, three men wero .eom- 
mitted for trial on the charge .of:ste@ling one'hun- 
dred and fifty dezen ‘boxes of pills. The main 
question, of course; was who ““took ” them? 

—Hlunny Kolks. 
BIRTH. 

Art Brighton, the wife of S. B.A. Lion, Baq. (of 
San Frangieco), of:a.son, ‘May #2, 1877. Newe- 
papers please copy. —Funny Folks. 

“HORRIDA BELL-A.” 

Pax ‘bellringers..of ‘Twickenham ‘haye recently 
struck. “Let us nape that the next set of ringers 
and their pastor willbe able to “pull Sogsther” 
more harmoniously. Fanny Folks. 

THE YOUNG scamp! 

(Scang--Room in old Castle, in which the persons 

of the Drama are Visiters, 

Mavup : “The Castle is a strange, weird old place. 
I wonder, now, whether this room is really haunted! 

Tom: ‘**Sure to be. ‘Why, I know there’s skele- 


tons bid away in at. 
Hidden away! Where, 


Erue.: “Skeletons! 
Lom, where? 

Tom: “Why, where they should be, of course, 
Tn ourselves ! —Funny Folks. 





STATISTICS. 


EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND IN 1876.—The emi- 
gration statistics ior Ireland ior the year 1876 show 
thot phe total namber of emigrants who leit Irish 
ports during the year was 38)815, a decrease of 
14,082 as compared with 1875. The number.who left 
Irish ports from the lst of May, 1851 (the date at 


up-|-or 69 per 1,000 of the py 


the 31st.of December, ‘876, is 2,414,978—1,288,969 


| males aud 1,126,009 f.,aaies. The number for each 


year is given in a table, from which it appears that 


J emigrants from Irelaud were much fewer in number 


in 1876 than in any of the other years under review. 
In 1376, as before stated, tiey numbered 37,587, 
tion in 1871, while in 
the preceding 24 years tuey amounted to an annual 
sverage.of 92;722 persons, or 16 per 1,000 of the 
population, fluctuating from 190,322, in 1852 to 51,462 


‘Tin 4876. ‘Tne destinations of sue 37.487 emigranie— 


natives of Ireland——who left the country in 1876 
~were-as follows:—United States, 14,887 ; Scotland,. 
8,807 ; Eqgland and Wales, 7,980; Australia, 3 63; 
New Zealand, 1,558; Canada, 667 ; other countries, 





SUBE AND SLOW. 


—s 


etd ee = eonebns day 

ide’the vi 's high w; 

One who, with eyes peeatea with tears, 
Sighed, “* What avail have been life’s years ? 
Pve-neither house, nor lands, nor gold, 


BT and Iam 
While ’round me everywhere'l see 
‘My neighbours thrifty.as;need be.” 


“Andarby?” Iasked. He raised \his head 
And with a voiee of sadness said, 

“I let the golden moments pass 

‘Pill opportunities, alas, 

‘Were lost —lost-ne’er to come.again ; 

The thought.of labour gave me prin ; 

I hoped to sail fair Fortune’aweas 

4nd seach her baven at my ense.”’ 


His voiee fell low,.and,.es he Jeid 

His feeble-hand in mine, he-said : 
“Though I at heart am sad and sore— 
A stranded wreck on tiwe’s long shore— 
Stillfrom my sad and aching heart 

A lesson plain I can impart— 

A lesson which I never iearned 

Till dying hope to ashes turned. 


“Tis this: Who thinks to sail the seas 
Of Fortuneat his idle ease 

And reach where riches rare abound, 
Where hope’s complete reward is found, 
Where ripe prosperity will greet 

Him with » welcome warm and sweot, 
Will find himself. wreck at last, 

On disappointment’s quicksands, east. 


Not by the wave of magic wand 

Springs from: the builder's moulding! hand 
The temple high ; ‘but-sureand ylow, 
From the foundation far below, 

The pillars rise. Stone afrer steno 

Upon the marble pile is thrown, 

Until the work a witness stands 


Of thought, and faith, and, toiling bands 


“So is the temple of success 

Upreared: by patieut toilsomeness ; 

Each effort makes its walls arise 

Higher and higher toward the skies, 
Until the beilder, strong and biane, 
Beholds the perfectiarehitrave, 

And prouddy stauds, beneath thodome, 
The architect of fortune’s hone.” Cc 





GEMS. 


-_—_ 


Aor is like theair we breathe, every one feels it, 
but no one sees it. 

A Por may excel in dress, but address is the 
characteristic of a gentleman, 

Hg shall be immortal who liveth till he be stoned 
by one without fault. 

Ir we bad no faults ourselves we should not take 
pleasure in observing those of others, 

WHoOBVER sincerely irirs to do all the good ke can 
will prvtaviy do mucs mure than be jmagines, 

A TRUE friend unbosums freely, advises justly, 
aseists readily, adventures boldly, takes all patiently, 
defends couragevusly, and continues a friend un- 
changeably. 

Universal love is like a glove without fingers, 
which fits all hands atike.and uene closely ; but irne 
affeotiou is hke a giove with fingers whieh fits one 
liand only aud sits cluse to Luat one, 

Ws find in friendsn'p the assurance of good advice, 
the emulation of gvod example, participation in 
serrow, help in time of ueea, and all without being 


The praise of the envious is far less creditable 
than their censure; they praise only that which 
they can surpass—but that which surpasses them 
they censure. 

Clocks may stop, hearts may cease to beat, 
but etill time goes on, staying or accelerating its 
pace for none; no prayers advance or delay it» 
speed, though the sad and the joyous count its 
strokes by seconds, of a different iength. 

The consciousness of truth serves the timid, 
and imparts diguity and firmness to their actions. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—_— 


Cogaanpr Caxnx.—-Four cups of water, twoan) 
a halficups fine whitesugar, four spoonfuls of vineg:.”’, 
a piece of butter as darge as an agg; boil till thick. 
or sbout three-quantets of-an hour. Just before 
removing stirin one cup desiceated cocoanut and jay 
in small flat cakes on tattered plates to cool aud 
harden. 

“Everton Tarry.”’—-In a-shallow vessel mel: 
together ope pound of browp sugar and one-quarter 
pound ef butter. . Stir together.for fifteen minutes, «1 
until the mixture becomes brittle when dropped in 
cold water. Lemonor-vanilla flavouring shoul be 
aided ‘before the cooking is.compléte. Butter,a flat 
plate, pour the taffy on it to cool. When partly 
cold, mark in squares with # kuife ; it can then bo 
easily broken. 

Now is the time topurify your.chicken houses to- 
prevent disease. Burning sulphur in tho houses ; 
sprinkling with carbolic acid; whitewashing with 
Lot lime; cleaning out frequently ; providing new 
nents 5 providing Jiberally, ashvs, charcoal, burn: 
oyster shells, lime, gravel, pure water, will all zi) 
in stopping or warding off disease. 

Povunsicgrs—As to inflammation, sores, cuis, 
qwounds by rusty nails, .ctc., the great remedy i 
warmth and moisture, because these promote evap 
tation and codling; whatever kind of poultice is 
applied that is best. which keeps moist the longest . 
and js jn dts nature mild ; hence cold light (wheateu ) 

ad, soaked dn -eweet milk, is one of the very bert 
known. ‘I\here is no specific virtue in the repulsive 
remedy of the“ entrails of alive chicken,”’ of seraped 
potatoes, turnips, beets, cavrots, oranmy other scrap 
ings ; the wixtue,conaisis in the mild moisture of tlio 
application, “Hence the memory need not be bur- 
dened with the recollection of particular kinds of 
poultices, but only. with the pninciple that the pou! 
tice is best which keeps moist longest without dis- 
turbance, 





SS 
MISCELLAN#®OUS. 


ee 


‘Tun-Duke.of Connaught, bas been appainted Great 
Prior of che Onder of the Temple (Ireland), in place 
hof the Marquis of Gonyngham. 

PaLMON 'FisrrnGg.—A ‘splendid fish, weighing 39' 

pounds, was caught by Colonel Latour, with a fly 
rod, 2 few days »go,.in the water of she Ringwou! 
‘Menor. 
‘Tux Emperor William bas consented to the mar- 
siege of the Princess/Mary, eldest daughter of Prince 
Frederick ‘Charles, and Count "Von Hohenau, av 
officer in the German Army, 

‘Tur banners and arms of the original Knight 
Companions of the Order of the Garter, when founded 
by Edward IIl.in 1344, have been bung in St. 
George's. Hall, Wisidsor Qastle. The Order contained 
twenty-six members at the time of its foundation. 

A COLLECTION of portraits by the late Sir Henry 
Raeburn, some of which were exhibited at Burling- 
ton House during thé past winter, was sold last week 
at ‘Christio’s, the sale realising about £6,000. Sir 
Uenry’s own portrait fetched 510 guineas, and tha: 
of\hie wife, Lady Raeburn, 950 guineas. 

Tuarv will be no more-garden parties at Chiswick. 


give up that place. ‘Ty contra his Royal Highness 
has joined the Orleans Ciub, which is at present the 
mosé popular resort .of the kind with what is called 
the Uppermost Two, the most select, that is, of the 
Upper Ten Dheusand. 

SanpeaTH Oastu“is undergoing a thorongh re- 
pair at the ‘hantls of the military. A new front on 
a concrete foundation sixteen feet in thickness.and 
sunk six feet-below high water mark is/beiug buil+ 
inside theold front. Two now tastions of inmens> 
strongth, and capable ‘of carrying guns of heay: 
calibre, will replace the ol: o.es. When the new 
work is campleted, the old wall will be removed and 
the new one faced, 








which the collection of the yeturns commenced), to 





sought, waised ios, or purchased, 


Circumstances have induced the Prince of Wales to 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lavra,—One of the best remedies for chapped hands 
is to apply goose-grease tothem. They should be rubbed 
well over at night, and a pair of worsted or woollen 
gloves kept on till morning. 

A. R.—The “ Shopkeeper’s Guide’ was first published 
in, we think, 1865, by Houlston and S:oneman, of 65, 
¥aternoster Row, London, at half-a-crown. Any book- 
seller in your neighbourhood should be able to procure 
you acopy of probably a later edition than that which 
we have mentioned. 

M. A, S.—Your first letter failed to reach us. We see 
no impropriety im a lady being present when her engage- 
ment ring is purchased. Love, however, generally finds 
out the way to make such presents acceptable and “‘ fit- 
ting.” To your second question we are at present un- 
able to give a satisfactory reply, but hope tu be able soun 
<0 give you the information, 


M. J. G.—For a trifle you can procure a pair of 
“tweezers” from any oculist or cutler for removing 
superfluous hair, ‘The use of depilatories is not to be 
recommended, but the following is one of the most effi- 
eacious: Mix two ounces of quicklime with half an 
ounce of orpiment or realgar (sulphuret of arsenic), boil 
the mixture in a pound of strong alkaline lye, then try 
its strength by dipping a feather into it, and when the 
fice falls off the preparation is quite strong enough. It 
«3 applied to the ekin by a momentary friction followed 
uy washing with warm water. Such a caustic liquid 
should be used with the greatest circumspection, begin- 
uing with it somewhat diluted. A soapis sometimes 
made, with lard, of the above ingredients, or soft soap is 
combined with them to make a depilatory pomade, The 
causticity of this mixture may be tempered by the addi- 
tion of one-eighth of starch or rye-flour, which, being 
laid upon the spot for a few minutes, usually carries 
away the hairs with it. Depilatories should never be 
applied but to a small surface at a time, ior, independent 
of the risk of corroding the skin, dangerous consequences 
wight ensue from absorption of the arsenic. Handwrit- 
ang very goodindeed. 

G. K.—The manufacture of varnish is a dangerous 
process in unskilled hands, We therefore advise you 
to procure some ready made from an oilman, who will 
supply you with the kind most suitable for your purpose, 
as wellas materials for whitewashing, 

R. McL.—We cannot compliment you upon your effu- 
sion. It has been our unfortunate lot to peruse many 
lines purporting to be poetry, but few have held out such 
little promise as yours, 

Apa H.'s expression of satisfaction at our efforts to 
please is acknowledged with thanks. 

Canziz C.—1, It is not necessary to ask a gentleman 
to go by the garden because he praises it. Suchan 
invitation. however, would not be improper if extended 
as an act of courtesy, In these matters everything de- 
pends rp the surrounding circumstances, such as 
degree of familiarity permissible, &c., which, with dis- 
cretion, should determine one’s action, 2, Cold fowl, 
ham, cresses, fruits, preserves, aud such like edibles 
would be suitable. 3. If an auswer to this question is 
not obvious we must decline to enlighten you. 4, Such 
conduct would be singular, but not positively rade. 

Guokzta,—1l, Any pretty fancy basket would be accept- 
able, The receiver is not supposed to return it. 2. A 
gentleman boarding in a house to which is attached a 
large fruit garden would probavly be occasionally pre- 
sehted with some of its produce, If not, however, a 
present of frnit from another source would not be wrong, 
only somewhat suggestive. 3, A lidy is not obliged to 
give reasons for her likes anddislikes, Indeed, it would 
often be difficult so todo. A gentieman would not press 
for an answer in such a case unless he bad by relation. 
ship or otherwise a right to expect one. But your tact 
should suggest a way out of the dillicuity withouta noint 
blank refusal, 7 
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It is proposed to issue at frequent intervals in the 


READER” 


Biographies of Eminent Living Men—Politicians, Generals, Poets, Artists, &c.—each 
being accompanied by a Lifelike Portrait, 
WE BEGIN WITH THE 


EARL.OF BEACONSFIELD, PREMIER OF ENGLAND. 


This feature will constitute both a highly interesting attraction and also 
a most useful 


WORK OF REFERENCE—A ROLL OF CONTEMPORARY 
GREATNESS. 








Henry and Fraycis, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies, with a 
view to matrimony. Henry is_ twenty-one, medium 
height, fair, and good-looking, Francis is twenty-two, 
tall, dark, and good-looking, 

M. B. and Mrna, two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with a view 
to matrimony. M, B. is tall, dark brown hair and eyes, 
of a loving disposition. Myra is tall, blue eyes, golden 
hair, medium height. 

R. RB. and H. M, M., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies about 
seventeen or eighteen. RB. R. is tall, fair, and good-look- 
ing. H. M. M. is of medium height, and considered 
good-looking. ; 

Ros, thirty, dark hair, blue eyes, good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman about her own age, 
fond of home, ; 

Emitr, twenty, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, 
wishes to correspond with a young man. Respondent 
must be about twenty-five, good-looking, and fond of 
society, 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE FLOWERS, 


Lx winter covert under ground, 

The fair Spring flowers hear the sound 
Of April showers, whose soft tattoo 
Now calls them to their first review, 
Already, far and wide, are seen 

Fields carpeted with emerald green, 
And gladdoned ears will hear ere long 
The wandering robin’s welcome song. 
Earth wakens from her frigid sleep ; 
Trees bourgeon on the mountain steep ; 
High up the Northern sky the sun 
Above the Line his course has run, 
And winter sullenly retires 

Before his life-reviving fires. 


As so the life of Man goes on— 

Its seasons cover every zone; : 
First, in the Temperate, warm and mild, 
Behold the heedless, happy child ; 

Then in the Torrid—middle age— 

Where lightniugs flash and tempests rage ; 
Awbition, love, and strife for place 
Make discord in the restless chase ; 
There the strong will and steady brain 
Alone the struggle can maintain, 

And few at last can hold their stand 
O’er all, to conquer and command, 


So passes Man—so pass the flowers, 

Why not for Man his April showers ? 

If violets ana snow-drops rise 

To gladden winter-weary eyes, 

How much more surely shall the tomb 

Put on the Spring-time’s living bloom, 

And Man, creation's noblest form, 

Rise glorious from Death’s wiater me 3c 


Lava, seventeen, good-looking, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with a tall young gen- 
tleman, 

Haraiet, sixteen, hazel eyes, golden hair, tall, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman, with a view 
to matrimony. Must be between eighteen and twenty, 
fair, and loving. 

VioL_et, twenty-one, tall, dark hair and eyes, affec- 
tionate and domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a young man about her own age, 

Dick, Farpxgricx, and Groner, three friends, wish to 
correspond with %uree young ladies. Dick is nineteen, 
good-looking, dss hair, fondof home, Frederick is con- 
sidered good-lcoking, twenty-two, light blue eyes, fond 
of home and children. George is good-lookiug, dark, 
twenty, fond of home and music, 

Witt, Caarter, and Tom, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young ladies. Willis nineteen, 
dark complexion. Charley is twenty-eight, fair, blue 





eyes. Tom is twenty-four, fair, light blue eyes, 
P 


Lity, nineteen, light brown hair, good-looking, would 
like to exchange carte-de-visite with a young man, He 
must be twenty-two. fond of. home and music, 

Reapr AsouT and Reapby Riegut, two seamen in the 
Boyal Navy, would like to correspond with two ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Ready About is twenty-five, 
tall, stout, dark, and good-looking. Ready Right is 
twenty-two, medium height, fair, blue eyes, brown hair, 
handsome, ‘ 

Netty S., Manr 8., and Kare 8., three friends, would 
liko to exchange carte-de-visites with three young men, 
with aviewto matrimony, Nelly S, is nineteen, tall, 
blue eyes, auburn hair, gg, Oo twenty, blue eyes, 
brown hair, medium height, te S.is eighteen, blue 
eyes, medium height, Tradesmen preferred, ° 

Frep, twenty-eight, dark, good-tempered, would like 
to correspond with a young fady with a view to matri- 
mony. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED; 


L. B, is responded to by—Bessie, tall, dark hair, blue 
eyes. 

‘ ae by—Kate, medium height, fair, hazel eyes, good- 
ooking. 

Jack by—Ewmily, twenty, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes, fond of home and children, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

b Ln oa W. by—Louie, seventeen, dark, and medium 
eight. 

Avesenes by—Jennie, eighteen, tall, blue eyes and fair 

air. 

Everarp by—Lizzie, eighteen, fair, hazel eyes, fair 
hair, fond of home, 

Bint by—Rosa. 

Henrr by—Jaue. 

Jack by—Louisa, thirty, tall, dark, fond of home, 

Jack, @ seaman in the Royal Navy, by—Elsie, nine- 
teen, dark, Fre eyes. 

Amr by—Jobn, twenty-four, medium height, light hair, 
Bide coe, of a loving digposition, and considered good- 

ooking. 

Jutiz by—Richard, nineteen, tall, dark, good-looking, 
of aloving disposition, and fond of home and music, 

C. L. by—Lizzie, twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, of 
a loving disposition, 

_Epwis by—Nellie, dark hair, brown eyes, of a loving 
disposition, 





Aut the Bacx Nompzrs, Parts, and Votumzs of the 
“*Lonpoy Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Kightpence each, 

Tue Lomspow Reaves, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Bightpeace, 

Lirgand Fasutow, Vols,1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 

~ tanaeaeahe Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 





eo’. Now Ready Vou. XXVIII, of Taz Lompow Reapss 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the Iittg and Impex to Vou. XXVIIL, Price 
Ous PENNE; 





NOTICE.—Part 172 (June) Now Ready, Price Six« 
pence, Post Free, Eightpence, 





N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
= ny Epitos oy “Tus Lonpow Reape,” 334, Strand, 
t++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
criptss, As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 

snouid retain copies, 
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